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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


By RAY FIFE, President of the American Vocational Association, Columbus, Ohio 


Where Is Vocational 
Education ‘‘Narrow’’? 


A prominent newspaper editor 
in one of our larger middle 
western cities seldom comments 
on vocational education except 
in terms of comparisons between 
‘“narrow vocational training and 
that broad, general training 
which fits one for life.”’ 


An eastern university president 
in addressing a nation wide meet- 
ing of educators made a similar 
comment. His address may be 
summarized in his closing re- 
mark: ‘“‘What we need is less 
training for the market place 
and more education for the life 
abundant.” 

Another speaker, who is not 
regarded as unfriendly to vo- 
cational education, has fre- 
quently compared ‘‘education for 
making a living’’ with ‘“‘edu- 
cation for living a life.’’ 

It would be useless to attempt 
to answer all of the questions 
involved in the preceding com- 
ments within the brief limits of 
this message. There are many 
questions which might be asked 
with reference to them. What is 
the life abundant and what type 
of education, if any, is peculiarly 
capable of providing training for 
it? Is there any inherent char- 
acteristic which makes one type 
of education “‘broad’’ and an- 
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other ‘‘narrow’'? How can any 
of us, except those who have 
been financially endowed, “‘live 
a life’’ without ‘‘making a liv- 
ing’? 

Regardless of the answers to 
these questions and similar ones 
which might well be asked, the 
comments indicate continued 
need for examination of our pro- 
grams of vocational education, 
and equal need for interpreting 


the philosophy, the aims and the 


accomplishments of such pro- 
gtams to those not directly en- 


gaged within our field of effort. 
There is special need for con- 
tinuous, careful study of any 
program of education who use 
principles and practices have been 
translated into Federal statute. 

Vocational education, of all 
forms of education, has least 
excuse for becoming static. Its 
intimate contacts with the 
swiftly changing conditions in 
agriculture, industry, business 
and the home should provide 
sufficient incentive to insure the 
necessary readjustment in our 
program. 

A prominent industrial leader 
has said, ‘In these times of 
economic reconstruction some of 
us may have to give up some 
things which we may consider 
to be inherent rights. *’This 
remark might be applied to edu- 
cational standards and practices 
as well as business traditions. 
The gigantic task ahead for vo- 
cational education will require 
the most efficient administrative 
organization, the most intelli- 
gent philosophy and the most 
effective sectors which are pos- 
sible to us. Regardless of criti- 
cisms from without our work we 
shall not have fulfilled our ob- 
ligations in this period of read- 
justment unless our own self 
analysis brings such organi- 
zation, philosophy and method 
to us. 
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The Challenge of Abundance 


(Extracts of address of L. J. Tasor, 
Master of the National Grange, delivered 
before the American Vocational Association, 
Kansas City, Missouri, December 9, 1932) 


We are face to face with civilization’s 
greatest paradox. We have so much 
wheat, corn, and other food products 
that the producer is in dire distress and 
yet millions are hungry. We have such 
an abundance of cotton, wool, and all 
other fiber products that we have low 

ices and farm bankruptcy on the one 
and, and rags and unemployment in 
many sections of the nation. For the 
first time in the world’s history, we 
have an abundance of all the raw ma- 
terials needed for a prosperous civil- 
ization, yet unemployment, ‘depression, 
and want are not only nation-wide but 
world-wide. 

The people in thirteen governments 
have tried to shoot their way out of 
economic difficulties only to find their 
disasters increased. Fortunately here in 
America, it is ballots and not bullets 
that we use to change our leadership. 
Not out of the mouths of cannon, but 
out of the brain, the character and the 
soul of America, come the forces for 
development and progress. Nothing is 

ained by minimizing the acute crisis 
Facin rural America, and yet there is 
no cauaonete in a continued recital of 
pessimistic programs and a chanting of 
the philosophy of despair. 

One of the lessons of this depression 
has been the debunking of the myth of 
supermen, financial wizards, or great 
captains of industry, who could perform 
financial miracles. Today we know that 
no one figure, or combination of leaders, 
has been able to stay the forces of this 
depression. We have found that corpor- 
ate organizations, because of their size 
or nation-wide or world-wide rami- 
fications, have been no source of 
security. In fact, the larger the so-called 


commercial empire, the greater the 
crash. 

On the other hand, there are those 
who glorify rugged individualism. Yet, 
unaided, the individual, regardless of 
his ability or attainments has been un- 
able to cope with this situation. If then 
there are no supermen and if rugged 
individualism has failed, whence comes 
the giant with the strength of a 
Hercules or the power of an Atlas who 
can lift the world on his shoulders and 
put it on the highway of prosperity 
and power? I have seen this giant. His 
face is familiar to all of us who have 
been grappling with the problems of 
recovery. This giant is but the utili- 
zation of the on of organization, 
education, cooperation, and mutual self- 
help; thus binding rugged individualism 
of the many into irresistible power. 





* 


Knowledge is power and no- 
where more powerful than on 
the farm, and at no time more 
essential than in periods of 
difficulty. 

* 











There is an answer to this paradox 
or our Civilization is a failure. There is 
a solution to farm problems that will 
better agriculture and, at the same time, 
bless mankind. There are those who 
propose turning back the wheels of 
progress as the first step in checking 
abundance. There are others who talk 
about an educational holiday. Others 
propose a vacation in science and in- 
vention. And still others are urging 
indolence and idleness plus old-fash- 
ioned methods to cure our ills. All the 
so-called prophets of doom are in error. 
The answer to our difficulties will be 
found in going forward and not in 
turning back. 


Education looms large in the pro- 
gram. Knowledge is power and no- 
where more powerful than on the farm, 
and at no time more essential than in 
periods of difficulty. The men and 
women interested in vocational edu- 
cation are rendering a service to the 
present and to the future by carrying 
forward their program of work. Econ- 
omy, retrenchment and efficiency must 
have a larger place in the future than 
in the past. Economy, however, pressed 
to the point of eliminating educational 
opportunities for our youth places a 
mortgage on the future and robs the 
present generation of their birthright. 
We must arouse a nation to the reali- 
zation that vocational education is 
essential to the solution of our present 
day difficulties. 


At the same time, we must challenge 
teachers, leaders, and all who guide 
and supervise this work to a realization 
of the fact that they must serve present 
and future needs if they hope to survive. 

Speaking for the National Grange 
which advocated this type of education 
a quarter of a century ago and which 
has supported every legislative effort 
in Washington to promote vocational 
education. I want to pledge our organi- 
zation with its 800,000 dues-paying 
members to a continued support of 
vocational education, and on the other 
hand, I want to offer vocational teachers 
in the open country an opportunity to 
render service by taking part in Grange- 
Lecture Hour work and boosting com- 
munity programs, community develop- 
ment, and community building. It has 
been well said that every child has 
three parents, a father, a mother, and 
the community. It is almost impossible 
to remake the community life of a 
great city, but out in the open country 
a good, live Grange, or other farm 
organization, dedicated to better living, 
can rebuild and redirect community 
life along sound lines. 

The second answer to this challenge, 
as far as agriculture is concerned, is 
organization. Business and labor have 
long since learned the power and neces- 
sity of united effort. The farmer has 
been tardy in recognizing this power, 


Continued on Page 5 
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Financing Agricultural Education 
in the Future 


By Artuur K. German, Chief 
Agricultura! Education Bureau, 
State of New York 


The rapid increase in the expenditure 
of public funds for education during the 
past decade, has focussed the attention 
of taxpayers and educators alike upon 
the problem of improving the present 
financial structure of our public school 
system. Methods of taxation, apportion- 
ments of State and Federal funds, per- 
pupil cost of instruction, capital out- 
lay for new structures, the rising salary 
scale, and many other situations re- 
lating to school finance, have come 
under public scrutiny. At a time when 
pupils remain in school for only a 
few months each year and for only a 
few years, and when teachers salaries 
were lower than at present, the burden 
of the local school tax was not heavy 
to bear. At present, however, the phe- 
nomenal increase in pupil attendance 
through the secondary school, the im- 
provement in curriculum offerings, the 
higher salary levels and the increasing 
disparity of the wealth of taxable 
property per pupil in school districts, 
are proving perplexing problems of 
financial support, in the local com- 
munity, in intermediate units in the 
State and in the Nation as a whole. 

In the United States we spend 
annually about 3 billion dollars, drawn 
from taxes and endowments, for edu- 
cation. The budgets of many of our 
tax units devote one-third of their 
total sum to the schools. Thirty million 
children and youth are regularly en- 
rolled at school—as many as made up 
the entire population of this country 
within the lifetime of our grand- 
parents. It is a challenge to any member 
of the educational profession to trace 
the thread of progress in the various 
systems of financing public education 
since the early days of small endow- 
ments. As early as 1825, it became clear- 
ly recognized that the only safe reliance 
of a system of public schools resided in 
the general and direct taxation of all 
property for their support. ““The wealth 
of the State must educate the children 
of the State’’ is much in evidence in 
the early literature of educational 
finance. For more than a hundred years 
we have struggled to achieve that goal. 
During this period the State has been 
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the unit through which progress in 
education of less than college grade 
has been made. Nearly all of the States, 
through their constitutions, express 
specific obligations in dealing with 
the system of public education. The 
New York Constitution, which is 
typical of many others, provides that, 
“The Legislature shall provide for the 
maintenance and support of a system 
of free common schools, wherein all 
the children of this State may be edu- 
cated.’” Such Constitutional declar- 
ations have been followed in most 
States by specific enabling acts, dealing 
with the organization, administration, 
supervision and financing such a system. 

Students of education have long 
realized the baffling problem of edu- 
cational finance. One of the most hope- 
ful signs in dealing with these problems 
is the constructive research in this field 
in which the time and talent of our 
leading minds in public finance and in 
education have sought sound principles 
of collecting and distributing public 
funds in support of education. Indeed, 
the outcomes of such research have been 
expressed in such specific terms, and 
recommendations regarding improved 
programs of finance have been tested 
sufficiently, so that public school of- 
ficials have at their command structural 


plans of finance which have hitherto 


not been available. At present, in more 
than twenty-two states, surveys are 


under way looking toward the utili- 
zation of many of the newer and tested 
principles of educational finance. 

The central theme in developing a 
new program of educational finance 
appears to be expressed in the idea of 
“equalization of opportunity and sup- 
port’’. The studies made by Strayer 
and Hague in 1923, in a study of public 
school finance in the State of New York, 
have far reaching significance in point- 
ing the way to a scientific approach to 
the problem. They declare in part: 

“To carry into effect the principle of 
equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties and equalization of school support, 
as commonly understood, it will be 
necessary, (1) to establish schools or 
to make other arrangements sufficient 
to furnish the children in every locality 
within the State with equal educational 
opportunities up to some prescribed 
minimum; (2) to raise the funds neces- 
sary for this purpose by local or State 
taxation, adjusted in such manner as to 
bear upon the people in all localities at 
the same rate, in relation to their tax 
paying ability; (3) to provide ade- 
quately either for the supervision and 
control of all the schools, or for their 
direct administration, by a State De- 
partment of Education."’ 

In 1926 Paul R. Mort published his 
monograph, “State Support of Public 
Schools’’. Here, he establishes certain 
criteria for and determines the content 
of a minimum State educational pro- 
gram, determines the cost of such a 
program to be $70 per weighted pupil, 
and finally establishes a plan for the 
division of the burden for support be- 
tween the State and the locality. The 
apportionment plan which he pro- 
posed, briefly is as follows, as now in 
Operation in a State such as New York: 
State aid would be apportioned accord- 
ing to the elementary and high school 
teaching units. An elementary teaching 
unit consists of twenty-seven pupils in 
average daily attendance and a high 
school teaching unit consists of twenty- 
two pupils in average daily attendance. 
Equalization quotas were allowed to 
all high school districts or to those 
districts employing five or more teachers. 
At the outset, $1,200 was apportioned 
to districts for each elementary teaching 
unit and $1,600 for each high school 
teaching unit. From the funds ap- 
portioned in this manner a sum equal 
to $1.50 on each $1,000 of actual 
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taxable property valuation was to be 
deducted. 

Furthermore, the apportionment to 
each district must not be greater than 
the excess of the total expenditures 
for school purposes, above the total 
amount which would be raised from 
a 5 mill tax on the actual taxable 
property valuation, together with 
other public monies apportioned 
by law. The allotments per teaching 
unit have been increased so that in 
1931 they were $1,500 for each elemen- 
tary unit and $1,900 for each high 
school unit. 

The apportionment plan proposed by 
Mort is a relatively simple one after the 
minimum educational program and its 
cost, and the adjustments necessary to 
determine the weighted pupil, are 
once established. It becomes necessary 
to make these adjustments and to 
establish these standards for each State 
using the plan. In Mort’s words: ‘The 
weighted pupil is based upon the fact 
that the educational task faced by a 
community is roughly proportional 
to the number of pupils to be dealt 
with. The proportion is not exact be- 
cause secondary education costs more 
than elementary education and _be- 
cause in sparsely settled areas, classes 
are necessarily smaller and therefore 
more costly than in villages and in 
cities."" This plan provides sufficient 
funds to furnish pupils in every locality 
of the State with an established mini- 
mum program of educational oppor- 
tunity, and at the same time, adjusts 
the tax burden for such a program, the 
same for all. Mort points out with 
considerable emphasis that his proposal 
for this equalization of opportunity 
and this equalization of support is 
diametrically opposed to the plan of 
special aid for special effort. He takes 
a firm stand against the latter form of 
State aid. He appears to believe that 
the plan of equalization of oppor- 
tunity and of support will prove to be 
the major use of State funds for the 
support of public schools. 

Present experience indicates that a 
basic factor to be kept in mind in 
building a State program for financing 
education is that of equalizing, with 
the public money at hand, the burden 
of taxation and the educational oppor- 
tunities. It will be clear that complete 
equalization is not possible, only in 
full State support. Clearly then, it 
becomes necessary in each State to 
determine that equalization may be 
carried on with the funds available. 
With limited funds available, within a 
State, it must be determined by careful 
study, above what point, or above what 
conditions, aid will not be given. 

A second factor in effective edu- 
cational finance is that of the pro- 
fessional leadership provided in the 
local community, in the intermediate 
unit and in the State. Indeed, the 


writer regards this as more important 
than merely reducing taxes. State aid 
should be allocated to local com- 
munities in such manner as to stimulate 
them to a maximum of educational 
effort in establishing and maintaining 
new and desirable undertakings. Care 
should be taken to stimulate, through 
educational leadership, such develop- 
ments as improved curriculum offerings, 
building and teaching facilities, and 
the improvement of the unit of admini- 
stration and supervision in order that 
the educational offerings may be con- 
ducted as economically as possible. For 
many types of new and undeveloped 
branches of instruction, it may 9 
be desirable to provide special subsidy, 
apart from equalization, as a means of 
stimulating a testing out of such under- 
takings in local communities. However, 
when it shall have been demonstrated 
to the satisfaction of local admini- 
strators and patrons that such an 
undertaking is worthy of their support, 
it should be made a part of the minimum 
program and the special subsidy with- 
drawn. 


RELATION OF PRESENT TRENDS 
IN AGRICULTURAL FINANCE TO 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


In the foregoing an effort has been 
made to sketch in outline form, the 
main trends in educational finance in 
the United States. Special consideration 
has been given to the implications of 
the ‘equalization of opportunity and 
support’, because in the opinion of the 
writer, the present experience points 
to an imcreasing acceptance of the 
principles and practices of this plan. 
With the growth of tested experience 
in many states throughout the nation, 
in the use of this plan, adjustments are 
being made to accommodate special 
problems of tax collection, tax units, 
school organization, the valuation of 
property and the like. 

For more than a score of years, 
agriculture has been taught in the 
elementary and secondary schools 
throughout the United States. From 
the beginning this subject has been 
regarded as an integral part of the 
curriculum offerings of these schools, 
and the teacher of agriculture has been 
considered as a member of the staff and 
subject to the administrative and super- 
visory procedures obtaining in the 
school system of which he is a part. 
In many parts of the country, loca] 
districts have been stimulated and 
encouraged in the establishment of 
courses of agriculture by a special 
State aid. Since the passage of the 
Federal vocational act, additional sub- 
sidy from Federal funds has been avail- 
able to local districts maintaining 
courses. For the most part, this State 
and Federal aid has been given to local 
districts in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of ‘‘special aid for special effort’, 


» 


i.e., such districts making the initial 
effort to improve their school program 
through offering agriculture, were pro- 
vided special aid to assist in the enter- 
prise. 

It will be clear that there are at least 
two major implications in the field of 
agricultural education in establishing 
a program of equalization of oppor- 
tunity and support within a State. 
These are: (1) what relationship do 
courses in agriculture for all day, part 
time and evening class pupils, bear to 
the minimum educational program, 
contemplated in the ‘equalization 
plan’’, and, (2) what effect will with- 
drawal of State aid or Federal aid, or 
both, from the agricultural field, have 
upon the development of this important 
educational service? Let us examine 
these questions in detail. 

At the outset, it should be clearly 
understood that in schools serving the 
educational needs of pupils in the field 
of vocational agriculture, in all parts 
of the State in which a sufficient num- 
ber of pupils will be enrolled in this 
field, in full time, part time and even- 
ing classes, to warrant the employ- 
ment of a special instructor, on full 
time or part time, vocational agri- 
culture should be regarded as an in- 
tegral part of the minimum educational 
program. This thesis is accepted both 
in theory and in fact, if and when the 
education leadership is equipped thru 
local, regional, and State surveys, to 
propose a program of education in 
vocational agriculture to serve the 
needs of pupils throughout the com- 
monwealth. It is utterly unthinkable 
to regard systematic imstruction in 
agriculture in any other light than as a 
basic element which should constitute 
the minimum offerings in communities 
serving pupils who desire vocational 
training in farming. In the opinion of 
the writer, at the inception of initial 
studies of educational finance within a 
State, those persons responsible for 
administration of agricultural edu- 
cation should proceed in making speci- 
fic studies, as outlined above, to deter- 
mine the place and distribution of 
departments of agriculture, and to 
recommend specific communities in 
which agriculture should be considered 
as a part of the minimum educational 
offering. 

Only limited evidence is available in 
attempting to answer the second ques- 
tion in reference to the effect of the 
withdrawal of special aid for a subject 
like agriculture, will have upon the 
development of a program. The ex- 
perience known best to the writer is in 
the State of New York. Here, the equali- 
zation plan went into effect in 1927. In 
the four years which followed, there 
was a more rapid increase in the 
establishment of new a and 
in the enrolment of all departments of 


agriculture, far in excess of any similar 
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period since the work was instituted in 
1909, in spite of the fact that during 
three years of the period considered, 
the Nation passed through the most 
acute financial depression known in 
history. While it is true that several 
factors contributed to the rapid expan- 
sion in the establishment of departments 
of agriculture, the two major factors 
unquestionably are those of increased 
State support for the school as a whole, 
and educational leadership looking 
toward the improvement of the edu- 
cational service in local districts. For 
the year 1931-32, the districts of the 
State received approximately $54 mil- 
lion more State aid than they would 
have received under the plan of special 
quotas provided prior to 1926. Prior to 
this latter date, special aid was avail- 
able to local districts for the salaries of 
teachers of agriculture in the amount 
of a quota equal to two-thirds of the 
salary paid for the first teachers and 
one half the salary paid to additional 
teachers. It will be clear then, that the 
addition of available funds, looking 
toward the improvement of the school 
program as a whole, did not deter local 
districts in the establishment of special 
courses in agriculture. 


Succestions BasED ON PRESENT 
ExPERIENCE 


Any professional group worthy of 
the name, is vitally concerned with the 
present welfare and future development 
of the educational program for which 
they have prepared and to which they 
are giving their best effort. Accordingly, 
it is to be expected that a group such 
as those teachers and leaders who have 
achieved such outstanding results in 
agricultural education, should express 
concern over the influence of any new 
plan of educational finance upon their 
particular program. As outlined above, 
large sums of money and considerable 
effort have been expended in the field 
of research, looking toward improved 
methods of financing public education. 
At present, it seems imperative for the 
entire educational profession to align 
itself squarely behind the continuance 
of these studies and the application of 
the outcomes in all forms of public 
school work. As in the study of all 
public problems great care should be 
exercised in order to safeguard special 
local adjustments, while at the same 
time definite steps are taken to move 
toward new high levels of educational 
service. In the experience of the writer 
extending over 16 years, under a 
regime of ‘‘special aid for special 
effort’’, and five years experience under 
a regime of equalization, the principle 
of equalization outweighs all other 
forms of State aid to local districts. 
Following are specific suggestions which 
occur to him as general guides to 
administrative officers in education in 
contemplating the adoption of the 


principles and practices of the equali- 
zation plan in any State: 

(1) As suggested above, courses in 
agriculture for full time, part time and 
evening class pupils, should constitute 
an integral part of the minimum 
offering for selected districts. 

(2) Part time pupils in vocational 
agriculture should constitute a definite 
record of the total average daily 
attendance for the schools, from the 
basis of which, teaching units are 
computed. 

(3) If special aid is already available 
for use in stimulating special effort for 
adult educational agriculture, through 
evening classes or otherwise, such 
special aid may well be continued for 
such period as may be needed to demon- 
strate the efficiency and regularity of 
attendance of this educational offering 
as a step in determining its acceptance 
as a part of the minimum offering for 
the school. 

(4) If only limited funds are available 
for elementary and secondary teaching 
units in a proposed equalization plan, 
and if the quota for each high school 
teaching unit is not equal to the aid 
available for the salary of the teacher 
of agriculture, then the difference be- 
tween these quotas should still accrue 
to the district. 

(5) The concerted effort of all edu- 
cational officials, a those em- 
ployed especially for the field of agri- 
culture, should be focussed upon a 
State wide program looking towards 
local units of slkdaiemesies and super- 
vision, which will make possible en- 
riched curriculum offerings on the most 
economical] basis of support. At present 
it seems clear that one of the out- 
standing weaknesses in providing ade- 
quate vocational training in agricul- 
ture in local districts, is the handicap 
of small and uneconomic school units 
of administration. 


Challenge of Abundance 
Continued from Page 2 

and yet adversity brings to him with 
renewed force the necessity of cooper- 
ation and team work with his fellows. 
Here again those interested in rural 
education can exert a powerful in- 
fluence by promoting and directing 
rural organization of the right type. 
Last year there were held over 200,000 
different Grange meetings throughout 
the United States. Think of the added 
educational influence that could be 
*added to these meetings if vocational 
teachers but utilized this opportunity 
for adult education, for leadership and 
for development. 

We will never answer the challenge 
of abundance until we develop a better 
marketing system and one that gives 
to the farmer a larger share of what 
the consumer pays for the necessities of 
life. The building of farmer-owned 
and farmer-controlled marketing agen- 
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cies will prove a blessing to every in- 
dividual in America, and will make for 
national stability and well-being. When 
the farmer receives more of what the 
consumer pays, when his purchasing 
power is increased and his standard of 
living enhanced, it simply means that 
every dollar of this improvement must 
find its way back to city, village and 
town for the products of industry. 

The last great step in answering this 
challenge is the development of team 
work and understanding between coun- 
try and town. It is a tragedy that we 
have developed a false philosophy in 
America that has led some to believe 
that the interests of the open country 
are opposite to those of urban areas. We 
will only make progress and go to our 
high desitny by realizing that we can- 
not prosper long by classes, sections, or 
groups, but that we go up or down 
together. 

he material alone cannot cure our 

present day ills. We must preserve the 
idealism, the patriotism, and the spirit- 
ual faith of the pioneers and trail 
blazers who made America if we trans- 
mit the torch of liberty and of oppor- 
tunity with its light undimmed to 
those who are to follow. 


The Program of the School 
of Agriculture 


By H. B. Knapp, Director, 
State Institute of Applied Agriculture 
Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 


The first test of any enterprise con- 
ducted at public expense must be that 
it shall meet a real need. 

The School of Agriculture, as I have 
known it for almost twenty years, 
seems to meet that test. It cares for a 
group, the needs of which in the main 
are not otherwise met. On the one 
hand, we have the High School De- 
partments of Agriculture, the students 
in which average about 14 years of age 
at entrance. Many of these students 
have not determined the nature of their 
careers. Some of them take agricultural 
subjects because these subjects are 
taught in the school and because they 
have a background of familiarity with 
farm practices. Some take these subjects 
because they are easy for them. They 
may or may not intend to follow 
agriculture as a vocation. 

On the other hand, we have the 
Colleges of Agriculture offering a type 
of training consonant with Univer- 
sity standards in other fields to High 
School graduates, many of whom 
never expect to practice the vocation 
of farming. The Collegiate type of 
training is strong on principle bur 
weak on the application of it, because 
of the numbers involved and because 
some of the things that a farmer must 
not only know but be able to do are 
not considered proper meat for a 
College curriculum. ; 
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The Schools of Agriculture minister 
to students who are at least sixteen 
years of age and most of whom are 
18 years of age, young men who have 
decided after they have passed the com- 
pulsory school age that they wish 
practical training for the farming vo- 
cations. Many of these men (60-70 per 
cent in the Schools of Agriculture in 
New York State) are not high school 
graduates. Even though they are high 
school graduates, the college type of 
training is not what they desire or 
need for the purposes which they have 
in mind. The Schools of Agriculture 
approach the technical schools with 
which we are familiar in other fields. 
They do not encroach upon the services 
either of the high schools or the 
colleges. They do a better job for their 
own group in their own field than can 
possibly be done by these other agencies. 
During 1931-32, 875 full time students 
were enrolled in the Schools of Agri- 
culture in New York. 


The plan of State-supported technical 
schools of this kind is in harmony with 
the accepted principles of education 
and public finance. Their functions are 
not local but are derived from a wider 


base because the values that accrue - 


flow to a wider sphere. 


The foregoing considerations would 
seem to determine the proper program 
for these schools. This program will 
function on two levels. In the first place, 
adequate equipment and facilities, rel- 
atively small numbers of students and 
competent instructors who are special- 
ists in their fields make for a product 
both acquainted with the science of 
agriculture and skilled in its uses on 
the farm. The Schools of Agriculture 
must keep close to the things of 
practice by which farmers earn their 
living. This is fundamental. It is 
fundamental, too, that their students 
shall recognize that what seems a whole 
truth” today may be but half truth in 
the light of the greater knowledge of 
tomorrow. They must always have 
their faces toward that light and be 
responsive to it. This calls for an 
appreciation of more than current 
practice. 


The second level relates to the social- 
civic factors and values that inhere in 
such training. Many of the students 
come from environments of restricted 
opportunities. The schools provide both 
the greater opportunity and the “‘chal- 
lenge to self-discovery and develop- 
ment’’. With such young men, it is not 
so much a matter of the acquirement of 
a large amount of technical information 
in a short period as of the gradual 
development and unfolding of their 
powers in a congenial and appropriate 
atmosphere. I have seen boys literally 
transformed in such an atmosphere, 
finding themselves and going on to 
things of which they had seldom 


dreamed, to the enduring advantage of 
themselves and of society. 


The final answer as to the services of 
these schools must, of course, be found 
in the graduates. By their fruits, we 
shall be judged and we are willing to 
have it so. That the schools do keep 
close to the realities of country life is 
indicated by the fact that of the 
graduates of the six Schools of Agri- 
culture in New York State from 70 to 
80 per cent over a period of years 
actively engage in the farming occu- 
pations. An additional 6 to 8 per cent 
go further with some specialized form 
of agricultural training and are not 
lost to agriculture and an equal pro- 
portion engage in occupations that 
have some country life significance. 


In the spring of 1931, Governor 
Roosevelt of New York, through his 
Agricultural Advisory Commission ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to make a 
study of the functions, services and 
needs of the State Schools of Agri- 
culture in New York. On this Com- 
mittee were the Presidents of the State 
Farm Bureau and the Home Bureaus 
Federations, the Master of the State 
Grange and the Chairmen of the Senate 
and Assembly Committees on Agri- 
culture. The committee visited each 
institution, conducted its study with 
thoroughness and care and rendered its 
report on November 10, 1931. I quote 
from this report:—‘*We are convinced 
that each of the State Schools of Agri- 
culture is rendering a high quality of 
vocational training service for rural 
life to boys and girls whose educational 
needs are not met by any other type of 
institution within the State. We are 
impressed by the sincerity, of purpose 
of students who attend these schools 
and by the ability of the schools within 
the limits of available funds to train 
these young people effectively for occu- 
pational efficiency and for sound moral 
and social living in the open country. 
Many of the students come to the 
schools from environments of restricted 
opportunity. They find at the schools 
both their opportunity and their .chal- 
lenge for self discovery and develop- 
ment. We believe, therefore, that the 
schools should be continued, since in 
our opinion they are carrying forward 
in a high degree, with the he pro- 
vided, the purposes expressed in the 
enabling legislation which established 
them.’ 


I believe that there is a place for our ® 


Schools of Agriculture. In some sections 
and in some ways at least, we are 
finding it. We must keep close to things 
of the soil and the open country. We 
must not copy the curriculum and 
methods of the college. We must 


develop our own program and our own 
technique for our own group. It is a 
group large in numbers and in possi- 
bilities. We have a real job. 
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Vocational Education has 


probably never had a greater 


opportunity than now to dem- 


onstrate its value. If Press 


reports are correct, thousands 


of men and women are re- 


turning to employment and 


many of them will not be 


prepared for the work they 


are entering upon. If this 


be true, the American Vo- 


cational Association has an 


obligation to recruit its mem- 


bership and carry on the 


good work it has been doing 


through the years. The ob- 


ligation of the organization 


is an obligation of each mem- 


ber. Every member should 


feel it his duty to not only 


re-enroll but to solicit other 


members. 
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Michigan’s Industrial History as a 

Background for Vocational Educa- 

tion for Relief and Reconstruction 
By K. G. Smit 


State Supervisor of Industrial Education, 
Lansing, Michigan 


Members of the American Vocational 
Association will have an opportunity 
to see the finest type of skillful hand- 
work as well as the most advanced and 
highly specialized methods of pro- 
duction used in quantity manufacture, 
when they come to Detroit next 
December. 

As a visit to the Century of Progress 
reveals the history of the achievements 
made by industry, commerce, business, 
agriculture and the home and quickens 
the hope for the future of these divisions 
of American life, so a glance back at the 
industrial history of Michigan should 
decide the friends of vocational edu- 
cation to go to the eighth annual 
convention of the association. 

Michigan is prepared to contribute to 
the program of the association for 
relief and reconstruction through vo- 
cational education. A variety of in- 
dustries directed by progressive workers 
is alert to opportunities for the develop- 
ment of vocational education and the 
training of the youth and adults of the 
state. 

Michigan's first industry was the fur 
industry. It began on Grand Island in 
Munising Bay where the first Hudson's 
Bay Trading Post was located. Later 
Mackinac Island and Detroit became 
centers! of the fur trade. After the 
hunter and trapper and fur trader came 
the lumberman, transforming the trees 
of the forest into building material and 
furniture. Muskegon was at one time 
the greatest lumber manufacturing cen- 
ter in the world with ninety mills 
clustered around the shores of the lake. 
For many years Grand Rapids has been 
known the world over for its fine 
furniture. 

Furniture MANUPACTURI 
Early furniture manufacturing in Mich- 
igan was crude and limited to the sim- 
ple articles of domestic equipment. 
The aristocrats of Detroit brought most 
of their furniture from the East. In 
some small shops, however, creditable 
furniture was made. Small shops making 
chiefly chairs were established in Detroit 
in the early 50's. Out of these shops 
grew factories for chair making. Bed- 


steads were made as a rule by carpenters 
and cabinetmakers. 

With the opening of the Grand 
River Valley with its quantities of fine 
hardwood timber, the furniture in- 
dustry grew rapidly in that territory. 
At first the work was all done by hand. 
In 1856, C. C. Comstock took over a 
decrepit furniture factory and applied 
mechanical methods to its production. 
These steps marked the beginning ofthe 
industry which has made the name of 
Grand Rapids the synonym for fine 
furniture. From Grand Rapids as a 
center, furniture manufacturing spread 
to other parts of the state. Allegan, 
Holland, Hillsdale, lonia and Owossa 
also became centers. Later on when the 
making of office furniture became an 
important feature, Muskegon and Sagi- 
naw joined the ranks of furniture pro- 
ducing cities. At the present time the 
furniture trade is carried on in 200 
different establishments employing in 
round numbers 20,000 operatives. 


THe AUTOMOBILE 


In Lansing in 1897, the first auto- 
mobile in Michigan was built. This 
car, the original Oldsmobile, is now 
housed in the Smithsonian Institute at 
Washington, D. C. In 1900, Michigan's 
real automobile history began with the 
burning of the Oldsmobile plant at the 
foot of Bellevue Avenue in Detroit. 
Shortly after this event, the Oldsmobile 
Company moved to Lansing. At about 
the same time the Detroit Automobile 
Company of which Henry Ford was an 
employee, was organized by H. M. 
Leland. About 1903, the first Ford 
Company was organized and the same 
year saw four thousand Oldsmobiles 
produced and sold. From then on 
development was rapid for Michigan 
was ready to make the motor car. Her 
factories had already been producing 
gas engines applicable to varied uses. 
The wagon and vehicle factories of the 
state were equipped to meet the de- 
mand of the period for bodies for this 
new invention, the automobile. The 
brass and copper foundries; the plating 
shops, the fabricators of steel and 
iron, the tanners of leather, the textile 
factories, all were ready to furnish an 
adequate supply of material in raw or 
finished form for the motor industry. 
At one step Michigan changed from a 
state of oldtime, commonplace industry 
into a striking example of industrial 
development and efficiency. 





Evectric REFRIGERATION 


Following on the heels of the auto- 
mobile industry came electric refriger- 
ation. Electric refrigerating machinery 
is well adapted to quantity production 
and its manufacture has grown rapidly. 
Michigan's representation in the in- 
dustry include a number of well known 
names: Kelvinator, Frigidaire, Cope- 
land and Norge are among them. the 
great center of manufacture is Detroit 
but there are also a number of smaller 
manufacturers located in the other 
cities of the state. 

Paper MakinG 

Paper making as an industry started 
in Michigan in a small mill built near 
Ypsilanti in 1855. Another mill was 
built about the same time in the 
Kalamazoo Valley on the banks of the 
Kalamazoo River. In this valley are 
now located the largest of Michigan's 
paper making industries. The City of 
Kalamazoo is one of the largest paper 
making centers in the world. From this 
city are shipped coated papers, magazine 
and book stock papers, paper Tuten, 
gummed labels, calendars and advertis- 
ing novelties. Two large firms operate 
plants for the production of chemicals 
used in the industry and a large quantity 
of paper board and paper cartons are 
also manufactured. 

Diversified INDUSTRIES 

Although the automobile industry 
itself demands varied products of many 
hands, Michigan manufacturers many 
things not used in the automobile. 
Furniture has already been mentioned. 
Breakfast food comes from Battle Creek, 
paper from Kalamazoo, woolen blankets 
from Eaton Rapids, silk from Belding, 
Portland cement from Petoskey, salt 
from Manistee. One of the great 
chemical plants of the world is situated 
in Midland. Detroit, the center of 
activity, is chiefly known in addition to 
its automobiles for airplanes, stoves, 
and electric refrigerators. Flint, Pontiac, 
and Hamtramck are typical automobile 
centers. 

In art as well as in manufacture, 
Michigan is known. The Faience and 
Tile Company of Flint produces tiles 
of all designs, shapes and colors for 
bathrooms, floors, mantels, fireplaces, 
swimming pools and lavatories. The 
American Seating Company of Grand 
Rapids does wonderfully artistic carving 
for church adornments such as rood 
screens, communion rails,- and altars. 
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Part-Time Cooperative School in 
The Small Community 


How Roseburg, Oregon, Solves Its 
Problem 


By Kennetu Beacu, Co-ordinator 


Many smaller cities throughout the 
country are confronted with the prob- 
lem of giving vocational training to its 
younger generation. This problem is 
made more complex by the large ex- 
pense which would be necessary to buy 
the equipment for vocational training, 
and by the fact that in the smaller 
cities the trades are so diversified as to 
make such training in one or two 
particular fields impractical. For ex- 
ample, if all boys were trained only 
in automobile mechanics we would 
soon have enough auto mechanics for 
several communities. The part-time 
Cooperative School as it is set up in 
Roseburg and other cities throughout 
Oregon meets these problems with a 
minimum of expense. 


Roseburg is a city of about 4,700 
population with no outstanding in- 
dustries or trades. The Senior High 
School where the Part-Time Cooper- 
ative School is established has an 
attendance of 375 students which in- 
cludes the 10th., llth., and 12th. 
rades. The course is called ‘Local 
Trades” and is open to all students of 
the school who Sass to learn a trade 
or vocation. 


Trades or occupations in which 
students are now engaged in or have 
been engaged in the past include: 
plumbing, cabinet-making, baking, 
sheet metal work, auto mechanics, auto 
ignition, motor and generator repair, 
esnainal work (wiring and line work), 
retail sales (grocery, clothing, and 
general farm equipment), printing, 
cleaning and pressing, tire repairing, 
service station, photography, laundry, 
and drafting. 


Students in the cooperative course 
attend regular classes one-half of each 
school day and work at various trades 
or occupations the other half. Each 
student, before being allowed to register 
for Local Trades, is interviewed by the 
coordinator. He is first required to 
fill out a blank which aids the co- 
ordinator in helping the student. If the 
coordinator is satisfied that the student 
is sincere in his intentions and is 
qualified for the trade or occupation 
he wishes to enter, he is then told 
where he may apply for work provided 
he has not previously obtained em- 
ployment. The coordinator has pre- 
viously interviewed the various busi- 
mess men to determine whether or not 
they are willing to take a student 
part-time and help him to learn the 
trade. The coordinator also at this 
time gives the prospective apprentice 
advice on how to appear and apply for 


the job, as it is necessary for the student 
to sell himself to his employer and at 
the same time give the employer the 
right to pick his apprentice. 

After the studeat is placed in em- 
ployment, he is then registered for a 
class in ‘‘Industrial Relations and 
Economics’’. This is a required subject 
which only part-time students take. 
They receive regular high school credit 
for both their studies and part-time 
employment. This class is taught by 
the coordinator and is planned to cover 
all factors other than the related 
technical knowledge and skills that 
affect the apprentice on the job. The 
following is a brief outline of the 
subjects taught in this course. : 


I. Legal rights and requirements. 
. Working permits 

. Compensation laws 

. Labor regulations 

. Compulsory school laws 

. Collection of wages 

. Rights of the employer 

. Safety and First Aid 


II. Responsibilities to employer. 


mmoang., 


III. Wages, insurance, old age pen- 
sions. 


a. Type of wage systems 
b. How, when, where, and what 
to pay 
c. Insurance 
d. Trade ethics 
1. Honesty 
2. Punctuality 
3. Respect for trade 
4. Ability to get along with 
others 

The student's grades are determined 
by both the coordinator and the em- 
ployer. Each six weeks period when 
school grades are made out, a card is 
sent to the employer on which he also 
grades his apprentice. This card is so 
arranged that the apprentice is graded 
on various factors that affect his 
efficiency on the job. In this way not 
only a grade is determined, but also 
where the apprentice is weak or 
falling down on his job. 

This plan has been in operation in 
Roseburg for the past seven years, hav- 
ing been started in the fall of 1926. 
Since that time the work has become 
so established that it is an active part 
of the community and school program. 

Since the establishment of this first 
school at Roseburg, the work has 
spread throughout the state of Oregon. 
At the present time there are eight cities 
in the state which have established 
similar schools and other cities are 
planning a similar program within the 
next year. 

This system of part-time cooperative 
education has many advantages for the 
smaller cities. First, the cost of oper- 


» 


ating and equipment is low. It would 
be practically impossible for the schools 
in our smaller cities to buy all of the 
equipment necessary for the various 
trades. Under this plan the students 
have access to the equipment of the 
various trades of the community. As to 
cost of operation, the only expense is 
the coordinator’s salary and the one 
class in ‘“‘Industrial Relations and 
Economics’. Other classes are taken 
with regular students in the school. 
These requirements should be met by 
any school of this type if the work is to 
be conducted on a successful and truly 
vocational basis. 

Another distinct advantage of this 
type of vocational training is that it is 
efiicient. By actual count 75% of the 
students who have taken at least one 
year of training have been permanently 

_ placed. Of the students placed, 93% 
have remained in trade work. Many of 
the students are now the business men 
of the community and in business for 
themselves. 


A third advantage is that the pro- 


_ gram is flexible. Any trade or occu- 


pation in the community can _ be 
reached, and the work can be stopped 
at the end of any school year without 
serious Consequences. 


The attitude of business men toward 
the work is indicated by a complete 
lack of unfavorable comment and by 
the fact that all of the students, after 
a few months’ work, receive pay for 
their part-time work. The latter is a 
distinct advantage because many of 
the students are practically dependent 
upon themselves and would be unable 
to attend school without some earnings. 


Cooperative vocational training also 
has its dangers or disadvantages which 
should be watched if the program is to 
succeed. Some students will take the 
work only to get out of attending 
regular school one-half day or for the 
spending money which they might 
earn. This in return will give the em- 
ployer the wrong viewpoint because 
such students will not show interest in 
their work. Such students are likely to 
quit the job after graduation from high 
school, which will cause both the school 
and the employer to be out the time 
and expense of training. 

Another danger lies in training too 
many students in employment. When 
more students are being trained than 
there is demand for, the purpose of 
vocational education is defeated. 

One is also likely to find employers 
who look upon the plan as a means of 
obtaining cheap labor with no in- 
tention of giving the student training. 
The coordinator on his plant visitation 
and conferences with the apprentice 
can determine if this practice exists. 
If it does, it is necessary to change the 
employer's viewpoint or place theap- 
prentice elsewhere. 
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HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


























Home Making Program for 
Detroit Meeting 


Preliminary plans for the Home 
Economics section program for the 
annual convention have been made by 
Ruth Freegard (Michigan), Chairman 
of the Home Economics Program, and 
Elisabeth Amery, Vice President, repre- 
senting the Home Economics Section. The 
selection of the topics was based on the 
suggestions made by members in reply to 
a questionnaire sent out by Miss Amery 
early in the year. The very profitable 
meetings on present problems of family 
life and relationships at the Kansas 
City meeting brought many requests 
for a continuation of this discussion at 
the coming convention. The topic for 
each session is listed eslewhere in the 
Bulletin in the program outline, and the 
detailed program with subjects and 
speakers will be given in full in the 
November issue of the Bulletin. Miss 
Freegard has already secured as speakers 
some of the most outstanding people 
in the field of Vocational Home Eco- 
nomics, who will bring real messages to 
assist us in our many problems. 


Pane. Discussions 


Panel discussions, selected as a fruit- 
ful and fresh mode of group thinking, 
will be used in conducting the first two 
sessions. It was thought that the 
informal discussions by representatives 
from different fields would furnish 
stimulation to those attending, so 
that they would go home prepared to 
think with keener insight into these 
problems and to do more effective work 
in their respective situations. 


“What are the present social and 
economic problems of family lifer’’, will be 
interpreted Thursday morning by men 
and women with deep interest in home 
and family life who are specialists in 
sociology, economics, psychology, child 
development, and home economics. 
The afternoon will follow with sug- 
festions on ‘‘How can home economics 
help most effectively in the reconstruction of 
social and economic situations in family 
lifé?’’ Here the panel will consist of 
seven home economists representing 
State supervision, teacher training in 
college and in service, the high school, 
the part-time school, the college, and 
the homemaker interested in adult 
education in homemaking. 


*The panel discussion type of pro- 
gram, developed largely by Overstreet, 
is a Cooperative attempt to arrive at 
the solution of some problem signi- 
ficant to the group. It is a means of 
clarifying issues, presenting varied 
points of view, wil pooling the ex- 
perience and the thought of the whole 
group. Five or six persons of different 
background, training, interest, and 
viewpoint are selected to serve as the 
panel, together with the discussion 
chairman. The panel members are 
seated on the platform, usually on 
three sides of a table. The discussion 
chairman is introduced. He, in turn, 
introduces the members of the panel 
and opens the discussion very briefly. 
The members of the panel, who remain 
seated throughout, then discuss the 
topic back and forth in an informal 
way. No speeches are made. Questions 
are raised, answers proposed, comments 
offered by any member of the panel, 
the audience listening meanwhile. This 
section of the program resembles a 
serious discussion of an important 
subject by a group of friends around a 
dinner table, except that an audience is 
present. The chairman is the inte- 
grating agent. He suggests questions, 
interprets answers, harmonizes incipient 
conflicts, holds the panel to the topic, 
weaves together the diverse contribu- 
tions and, in general, guides and directs 
the discussion. After perhaps an hour 
of discussion on the panel, the chairman 
summarizes the progress made to that 
point and invites the members of the 
audience to participate in the dis- 
cussion. 





“It takes a lot of 
| living in a house 


to make it home.”’ 


—Edgar Guest 











* Excerpts from ‘Program Making,"’ handbook for 
district meetings of Michigan Education Association, 
Bulletin No. 16, 1933. 








Publicity for Vocational Home 
Making Committee 


The Publicity for Vocational Home 
Making Committee was appointed at 
the American Vocational Association 
Meeting in Kansas City. The purpose of 
this committee is to carry on an ag- 
gressive campaign for publicity for 
Home Making work. 


The committee is made up of a 
representative from each region who 
will serve as chairman of a regional 
publicity committee. The members are 
Enid Lunn, Atlantic Region; Ata Lee, 
Central Region; Kate North, Southern 
Region; Dora Lewis, Pacific Region; 
and Hazel E. Thompson, Chairman. 


Committee members attending the 
American Home Economics Association 
Meeting in Milwaukee made some 
plans for the year’s work. Several types 
of publicity have been carried on 
effectively in all states. Newspaper 
stories, exhibits, radio talks, and pro- 
grams have been used to good ad- 
vantage. In addition to these types of 
publicity, it seems wise to promote 
another type of publicity—that of 
personal contact with influential in- 
dividuals and with organizations that 
are influential. 


The committee hopes to secure the 
cooperation of every vocational worker 
in making contacts with influential 
individuals and with organizations and 
in making these individuals or organi- 
zations thoroughly familiar with the 
objectives and accomplishments of the 
vocational home making program. 


The committee has just launched its 
program and it needs the earnest co- 
operation of each vocational worker in 
the country. If Vocational Home Mak- 
ing is a worthwhile project in normal 
times, it certainly is doubly important 
in times when a large per cent of homes 
have felt the effect of reduced income 
and thousands of homes have faced 
actual want. It is our opportunity to 
stress the economic importance of 
home making as a part of the edu- 
cational program and also to demon- 
strate the fact that it merits continued 
and increased support on the part of 
the federal government. 
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When The Public Applies Its 
Rating Scale To Home 


Economics 


By Mary E. Witson, 
Mississippi State College for Women 


It is clear that if we are to convince 
people that home economics has a 
legitimate and valuable place in our 
educational program, we must show 
that its achievements mean more to 
the community than does its cost of 
maintenance. As teachers of home 
economics we are accustomed to various 
rating scales and to routine appraisals 
by school officials, but it is a new ex- 
perience to have the public appear with 
a rating scale to be applied to home 
economics. Miss Frances Zuill, presi- 
dent of the American Home Economics 
Association, gave the following points 
as those which might be rightfully 
included in a public appraisal of home 
economics, philosophy, purpose, and 
price. 


Each home economics teacher must 
have as a part of her peng an 
adequate conception of her field of 
work. She should be firmly convinced 
that ‘‘ways of living’’ can be improved 
through education. As for the second 
point—a worth while purpose—we 
might ask ourselves these questions. 
Do our programs help a girl solve her 
personal living problems? Do our pro- 
grams have contact with homes and 
families? The public expects leadership 
from us in activities closely related to 
our field. If community gardens have 
supplied an abundance of fruits and 
vegetables, the home economics teacher 
should be ready to help with a plan for 
taking care of these. In the field of 
nutrition we must do more than teach 
principles of an adequate diet. We 
should make application of these prin- 
Me, in the planning of low cost 
adequate menus for those in our own 
community. 


One of the most forceful points in 
the public’s rating scale at the present 
time is price. We may not be able in all 
cases to prove that home economics 
has a money value, but it can show that 
it helps to make the most of what we 
have which in the long run means 
having more. The following are some 
of the things Mississippi teachers have 
done this year which have helped 
students to make the most of what they 
have. Clothing classes have used more 
alteration problems. Classes have stud- 
ied the relation between money in- 
vested in garments and accessories and 
the resulting satisfaction or disappoint- 
ment obtained from the articles chosen. 
Some teachers have reported more 
discussion lessons than usual with the 
students bringing in for discussion 
something new about foods or equip- 
ment which they have read in recent 


newspapers and magazines. A few 
teachers reported that students brought 
food supplies from home for the 
luncheon unit and this food was pre- 
pared and eaten for the noon meal. 
No lunches were brought from home 
during this period. Other teachers 
reported garden and canning projects 
planned for the summer. 

There is every indication that the 
alert and progressive home economics 
teachers are alive to the demands and 
opportunities of the present time. It 
is hoped that every teacher who as- 
sumes the responsibility of a teacher of 
home making may take this attitude 
and be able to prove that the achieve- 
ments of home economics mean more 
to a community than does the cost of 
maintenance. 


ComMITTEE WorkK OF THE HOME 
Economics SECTION 


The Home Economics group of the 
A. V. A. is made up of the people who 
are ‘‘doing things’’ in the vocational 
field. The activities of this section are 
planned and conducted through com- 
mittees, which earnestly desire to 
assist in making Home Economics 
function fully in this reconstruction 
period and in acquainting the public 
with the value of Home Economics. 
Your cooperation is needed in carrying 
out their committee programs. The 
membership of the committees follows: 


STANDING COMMITTEES 


Druzilla Kent (Arkansas) is chair- 
man of this committee, the other 
members of which are Dr. Adelaide 
Baylor, Birdie Vorhies (Nebraska), 
Rosamond Cook (University of Cin- 
cinnati), and Wylle McNeal (Univer- 
sity of Minnesota). The major efforts 
of this committee are centered around 
the organization of a program of work 
designed to discover ways and means 
whereby Home Economics can make a 
constructive contribution to homes 
confronted with the vital problems 
brought about by the present economic 
situation. They are also planning a 
study of the status of Home Eco- 
nomics in the United States at the 
present time. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Pauline Drollinger, State Supervisor 
of Wyoming, is the chairman of mem- 
bership for the coming year. Home 
Economists have loyally supported the 
A. V. A. in the past and will un- 
doubtedly meet the challenge for con- 
tinuing their membership during the 
coming year, when funds will be 
needed for greater efforts in legislation 
than ever before. Membership is a 
good investment even when salaries 
are cut! Miss Drollinger will com- 
municate directly to the state super- 
visors her plans for state membership 
efforts. 


Adventuring For The Moneyless 
In Up-State New York 


By Marton S. Van Liew, Cuter, 
Home Economics Education Bureau, 
State Department of Education, Albany, 
New York 


Teachers of classes in homemaking 
for adults, which have been offered for 
some years in this country, often say: 
“But the women who need this work 
do not come to class. I wish I knew 
how to reach them.”’ 


In the Emergency Homemaking pro- 
gtam operating in New York State 
‘the women who need this work’ are 
coming to classes and are getting the 
help they need and want. There are 
several reasons for this; namely, visiting 
the homes to secure the confidence of 
the homemakers, offering the class 
work in places where the women will 
come, securing the support of their 
leader, and using for a teacher a 
woman who is meeting the same 
problems and can teach in their own 
phraseology. 


The homemaking classes operating 
under the New York State Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration are 
meeting a long felt need in bringing 
help to the woman who has little or 
nothing. At the classes in the church, 
the settlement house, the neighborhood 
house, a neighbor's home, or com- 
munity hall, she is finding other 
women who are not ‘“‘dressed up’’ and 
who are often as discouraged as her- 
self. There she sees a meal prepared 
from the type of ‘“‘fixings’’ she has at 
home. She is learning how to fix food 
so that her family will eat and like it, 
and how to have them all sit down to 
eat even when there are not enough 
dishes to go around. Sometimes, even, 
she can be gay with the children in- 
stead of cross and is amazed at the 
results in improved behavior of the 
children. 


When husbands can’t get jobs outside 
the home and wives can, husbands are 
learning to bathe and care for babies 
and young children. Some housewives 
are acquiring a spirit of adventure in 
seeing what good things can be pre- 
pared from the welfare food order and 
gas allowance, and the little equip- 
ment the home may have. Some are 
finding that sponge cake, when eggs 


are cheap, is even possible for ‘‘home- 


relief’’ families. One woman, who had 
two pie pans for cooking utensils, 
evolved new menus for her family that 
satisfied their hunger, pleased their 
palates, and met their nutritional 
needs. 
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ORGANIZATION OF Frer CLASSES 


This difference in the homes is made 
possible by the free classes in home- 
making set up by the New York State 
Temporary Emergency Relief Admini- 
stration in some sections of the state. 
The initial contact in organization is 
made by the State Education Depart- 
ment with the local Board of Edu- 
cation, after which a local director is 
appointed. The home economics super- 
visor is usually asked to take charge of 
the homemaking program. Since its 
purpose is to help the homemaker with 
her problems and since in almost all 
communities there are usually one or 
more organizations and agencies al- 
ready doing something in this field, a 
meeting is called of the leaders of these 
various groups to present the oppor- 
tunity for home help which the Tem- 
pory Emergency Relief Admini- 
stration is offering. The standards for 
operating this project are presented 
to the group and there is discussion of 
the best means for rendering the 
greatest help. Sometimes these leaders 
form a committee for the guidance of 
the project. The group is often most 
helpful in locating places to teach, 
financing food costs, securing local 
support of the program, and recruiting 
pupils. 

A meeting is also called of local 
community leaders, such as ministers, 
priests, editors, and others, to whom 
the project and its benefits are ex- 
plained. This group also may be of 
service in helping to secure places to 
teach and in recruiting pupils. Some 
organizations have groups waiting for 
instruction. For such groups the Admin- 
istration supplies teachers who proceed 
with the definite program in operation. 


Almost none of those teaching have 
had training for teaching. They are 
usually unemployed former workers in 
cafeterias, tea rooms, and restaurants, 
milliners, dressmakers, designers, nur- 
ses and dietitians. Many of them are 
homemakers. Among the list are cooks, 
matrons, telephone operators, and act- 
resses. One is a highly cultured English 
woman who, until recently, had been 
accustomed to wealth. 


A special teacher-training course is 

iven to the group and weekly con- 
enw are conducted throughout the 
period of class work. The training 
course consists of lessons demonstrating 
good teaching and discussion of these 
lessons. The weekly conference of three 
hours is consumed with discussion of 
problems and planning work. A unique 
feature of the Buffalo and Lacka- 
wanna projects is the cooperation of a 
group of parent education leaders whose 
share is to help the teachers with the 
problems in family relationship that 
come up in Classes. 


Types oF Lessons 


It may be of interest to see the outline 
the teachers prepared to guide them in 
planning their lessons. 

1. A friendly greeting. 

2. Bring in the last lesson in some 
way. 

3. Tell what the lesson is for today 
and why we are having it. 

4. Tell how to buy economically at 
least one thing in the lesson. 

5. Show easy methods of cooking the 
food. 

6. Always demonstrate a simple meal. 

7. Always serve the meal as if the 
family were to eat it. 

8. Always let the women taste what 
was cooked. 

9. Tell why the meal is good for us. 

10. Teach what the food does to 
keep us well. Do not teach the contents 
of the food necessarily. 

11. Be frank. Answer questions ac- 
curately and definitely or say ‘I don’t 
know but will look it up.” 

12. Find out how the last lesson was 
used, how it helped and where it failed 
—their use of it. 

13. Get suggestions’ for next lesson 
from group. 

In the main, the class work includes 
preparing low cost meals, making over 
clothing, and home nursing. Other 
classes give instruction in child care, 
care and improvement of home, per- 
sonality and dress, dress design, cafe- 
teria and tea room work and manage- 
ment, service as assistants in doctors 
offices, and as maids. 

The low cost meals are adjusted to 
meet the needs of the type of person 
attending the classes. When the at- 
tendants are on home relief, the home 
relief market order is used as a basis of 
all teaching. In Lackawanna the lessons 
were devoted to planning and preparing 
all of the meals for an entire week so 
that when the series was completed, 
a woman had learned what to plan, 
how much to use, and how to cook a 
week's meals from her market order. 
Several lessons are included on market- 
ing in which the class visits stores and 
learns how to select the food to be 
used. Lessons are taught on care of 
food to prevent loss. 

Pupil lesson sheets, such as the 
following, are given out at each class 
period. 

Crass SHEET 
Potatoes 

Eat potatoes once or twice a day. 

They are cheap. 

They are filling. 
They help mn good red blood. 
They help make good teeth and 

healthy gums. 


SucGEsTED Menus 
Breakfast 


Cornmeal with milk 
Toast with butter. 
Milk or cocoa for children 


Dinner 
Baked salmon 
Baked potatoes 
Boiled cabbage 
Milk 
Supper 
Potato and onion soup 
Peanut butter sandwiches with 
whole wheat bread 
Milk 
Apples 
REcIPEs 
Baked Salmon 
1 can salmon 
2 tablespoons fat 
2 tablespoons flour 
2 cups milk 
6 slices bread 


salt and pepper 
Make a white sauce of fat, flour, and 
seasonings. Flake salmon. Arrange lay- 
ers of salmon, bread and sauce, in a 
greased baking dish. Bake in a hot oven 
for 20 minutes. 


Porato AND ONION Soup 


Cut three or four onions into small 
pieces and boil for five minutes in 
plenty of water. Scrub six potatoes 
thoroughly and cut into small 
pieces. The potatoes may be peeled 
if preferred. Add to the boiling 
onions and boil ten minutes or 
until the potatoes are cooked. Add 
salt to taste. A wire potato masher 
can be used to mash up the vege- 
tables if desired. Add diluted 
evaporated milk until the right 
thickness to serve. 


The class work in clothing is also 
adjusted to meet the needs of the 
pupils. Each member of the class 
brings material to be renovated and 
made over. Almost no new naterial 
ever appears in class. Lessons include 
cleaning, laundering, pressing, as well 
as Cutting out patterns and operating 
the sewing machine. Many women have 
never before cut out a dress or used a 
sewing machine. It is necessary to have 
a teaching staff sufficiently large so 
that all class members receive the help 
they need. When the classes enroll over 
10 or 12 pupils, a second teacher is 
assigned or a pupil of exceptional 
ability is used as an assistant. 

In home nursing, maintaining the 
health of the family is the aim of the 
course. The class work follows the 
needs of the groups. Treatment and 
care of emergencies in the home, first 
aid, and care of common abnormal con- 
ditions find a place in the lessons. In 
Utica a group of fathers are taking 
lessons in care of the baby. This need 
developed when the husbands had to 
know how to care for the babies in the 
absence of their wives who were able 
to secure work. 
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Visiting housekeepers, a recent ad- 
dition to the program, encourage the 
woman on relief, help her in some of 
her problems and difficulties, and in- 
terest her in attending the homemaking 
classes in her neighborhood. 


And so this relief program is “‘twice 
blessed."’ It is making some folks 
see that there is still an opportunity 
to help others who are in direr need 
than they are, and in giving such help 
to earn a livelihood themselves; and it 
is giving courage and help to thousands 
of despondent homemakers and cheer- 
less homes. 


STANDARDS FOR RELIEF PROGRAM 

For those who are interested in the 
organization of this work there follow 
the standards for operating free day 
adult classes in Homemaking in New 
York State: 


' 1. The state funds of the Temporary 
Emergency Relief Administration al- 
located to Dr. L. A. Wilson, Assistant 
Commissioner for Vocational Edu- 
cation, for an educational program for 
free day adult classes in homemaking 
are administrated by the State Edu- 
cation Department. 


2. All the work financed by this fund 
is under the supervision of the State 
Education Department. 


3. The class work in homemaking is 
under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Home Economics. 


4. All candidates for this work must 
be eligible for work relief, meeting the 
standards of the local Emergency Work 
Bureau. They are employed as teachers. 


5. All persons employed, as teachers 
of homemaking must be approved by 
the local person in charge of the home- 
making classes and the Board of Edu- 
cation. Standards of training are set 
up by the local persons in charge. 


6. The amount paid teachers will be 
in conformity with the amount paid for 
Emergency Work in the local com- 
munity. This is on a budgetary need 
basis or is a flat rate of $15 a week. 
Communities differ in the rate of pay. 


7. Responsibility for the program is 
allocated to the Superintendent of 
Schools of each locality. He may 
assign the responsibility of the adult 
classes in homemaking to the super- 
visor of home economics if there is 
one or to a teacher of homemaking, or 
to any other person approved by him 
and the State Education Department. 


8. The hours of teaching will con- 
form to the pay received. On the $15 a 
week plan, 22 clock hours of work is 
required, 15 of which is teaching, the 
remainder being spent in visiting pupils’ 
homes and class preparation. If the 
pay is on a basis of budget need, the 


hours spent will conform to the pay 
allowed. If a person receives $5 only, 
she shall be assigned to but seven and 
one-half hours of work. 


9. Each full-time teacher must carry 
at least 75 pupil hours a week in order 
to remain on the payroll. For example, 
if she teaches five classes a week, 
each class three hours in length, she 
must have five pupils in each class. 


10. Yellow time sheets must be kept 
accurately each week showing the 
time spent in class teaching, visiting, 
and preparation; the place of teaching, 
visiting, and preparation, and the 
number of pupils in each class. 

11. There are certain local details of 
signing the payroll and receiving pay 
checks that must be followed. 


12. All home visiting must be re- 
ported as follows: name and address 
of family, date of call, time spent, help 
given. 

13. If other agencies desire to co- 
operate in this project, a plan must be 
approved by the local supervisor and 
Board of Education, as well as the 
State Education Department. 


14. If teachers are to be used in town 
or county projects where no person 
has been delegated by the State Edu- 
cation Department to supervise the 
project, the State Education Depart- 
ment, through its supervisors, directs 
and supervises the project. 


15. The Temporary Emergency Relief 
Administration funds available may be 
used for salaries only. Carfare is 
usually assumed by the teacher, unless 
excessive sums are needed. Cost of food 
supplies are supplied from other sources. 
Board of Education and cooperating 
agencies who have funds available for 
supplies and petty cash accounts have 
financed the classes so far. 


16. When specialists or satisfactorily 
prepared teachers are not available, 
a group may be employed on trial and 
given short intensive training. This 
training may be given by either local 
persons prepared to do it, or the State 
Education Department. Those training 
teachers may be paid for the time spent 
in training. 

17. Classes may: be held in the public 
schools, churches, community halls or 
any public building available, or in 
homes. Centers other than the public 
schools have been found more success- 
ful in securing the attendance of home 
relief groups. 


18. The cost for class supplies cannot 
be paid from this fund. Other sources 
must be sought for meeting this ex- 
pense. 
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Reduced railroad rates of fare 


and one-half have been au- 
thorized by the Trunk Line 
Railroads of the United States 


and Canada on the identi 


fication certificate plan. By 


using this plan instead of the 


certificate plan often used it 


is possible for persons attend- 


ing the convention to go by 


way of one route and return 


by another route. It will be 


necessary, however, that you 


secure from your State Di- 


rector of Vocational Edu- 


cation, or the Secretary of 


your State Vocational Associ- 


ation, an identification certi- 


ficate before purchasing your 


ticket. 
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The Rehabilitation Program as a 
Help in Restoring the 
Tuberculous 
By Jean C. Pierce 


Rehabilitation Specialists for the Tuber- 
culous, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


There are 100,000 persons discharged 
annually from the 600 hospitals and 
sanataria throughout the country. Five 
per cent are estimated non-tuberculous 
and twenty per cent dead, leaving 
75,000 people in need of an adequate 
follow-up program. About one-third 
of these will never be able to work 
again and probably another 25,000 will 
be no economic burden to the com- 
munity. This leaves 25,000 persons 
dependent upon some sort of social 
agency in returning to employment. 
Without an after-care program for these 
25,000 people the vast amount of 
monies spent giving medical care in the 
sanatoria will be wasted. 

Many years ago, in a circular appeal- 
ing for funds, two questions were 
asked: “‘Would you help a blind man 
half way across a busy street and then 
leave him to find the rest of the way as 
best he could? Would you help a patient 
with tuberculosis half way across the 
road to restored health and economic 
usefulness, and there leave him to find 
the rest of the way as best he could?”’ 

Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous is 
now quite widely accepted as within 
scope of state and national rehabili- 
tation work and was an argument for 
renewal of the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation act at our last session of Con- 
gress and was supported by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association. 

One factor in the changed attitude of 
national and state rehabilitation di- 
rectors is the new modes of treatment. 


In a recent survey made at Glen Lake 
Sanatorium, operations were performed 
on 54 per cent of the 610 patients in- 
cluded in this study. Some patients may 
have had more than one operation. 
About 48 per cent of the total pul- 
monary tuberculosis cases have under- 
gone some type of collapse therapy. 

It is generally conceded that the 
Rehabilitation of the Tuberculous is 
best done by a specialist. Her sym- 
pathetic appreciation of the problem 
of ‘‘after the ‘san’ "’ is essential. Do 
not misunderstand me. I am _ not 


urging a sentimental interest—too much 
harm is done by well intentioned 
people, who preach well, frighten 
effectively and often their -only real 
assistance is a bottle of milk. 

The Minnesota Division of Reedu- 
cation was one of the first rehabili- 
tation agencies in the country to con- 
sider the tuberculous among those 
eligible under the law. It has always 
attempted to do a certain amount of 
training in the state sanatoria and in 
some of the local sanatoria. In recent 
years, however, the work has been 
greatly improved through the cooper- 





“Would you help a blind 
man half way across a busy 
street and then leave him to 
find the rest of the way as 
best he could? Would you 
help a patient with tuber- 
culosis half way across the 
road to restored health and 
economic usefulness, and there 
leave him to find the rest of 
the way as best he could?” 


“It is generally conceded 
that the Rehabilitation of the 
Tuberculous is best done by a 
specialist. Her sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the problem of 
‘after the ‘san’ ’” is essential. 
Do not misunderstand me. I 
am not urging a sentimental 
interest—too much harm is 
done by well intentioned 
ple, who preach well, frighten 
effectively and often their 
only real assistance is a bottle 


of milk.” 
—excerps from article by Jean C. 
Pierce, Mi polis, Mi te 














ation of the- Hennepin County Tuber- 
culosis Association, which covers the 
City of Minneapolis and the county 
surrounding it. This Association had 
started an experiment in the placement 
of the Tuberculous and had put on a 
worker for that purpose. In 1929 the 
Division of Reeducation began to 
utilize this worker in all rehabilitation 
cases of the Tuberculous in Hennepin 
County. Finally, as the system of local 
participation by the city schools in 


rehabilitation came into existence the 
Hennepin County Tuberculous work 
was affiliated with the Minneapolis 
Public School system and became a 
definite part of the public work, an 
integral part of the State Rehabili- 
tation work. The Tuberculosis As- 
sociation turned over the money for 
the payment of the specialist to the 
City school treasury, which thereupon 
took over the worker and directed the 
work in correlation with the State 
system. 


A few years ago the Hennipen 
County Tuberculosis Association opened 
a boarding club (now called Sarahurst) 
where people coming out of the sana- 
torium without a home or funds live 
during their period of rehabilitation. 
The Boarding Club is simply a large 
home with accommodations for 18 peo- 
ple. The guests are usually between the 
ages of 18-35—the ages most hopeful 
from a rehabilitation standpoint. Re- 
quests for admission to the Boarding 
Club usually come to the Rehabili- 
tation Director while she is giving the 
patient vocational guidance at the 
Sanatorium. The case, after investi- 
gation, is presented to the special 
Boarding Club Committee on which 
interested social agencies of the city 
have representation. The Rehabilitation 
Director is also a member of this com- 
mittee. 

In November, 1929—the Adult Edu- 
cation Department of the Minneapolis 
Public Schools agreed to include the 
sanatorium fourteen miles out in the 
county within its scope. This depart- 
ment, under the direct supervision of 
its Director, offers group and individual 
instruction designed to compensate 
the patient for his enforced stay in the 
sanatorium and to equip him better 
to meet competition in the economic 
world when he returns to normal life. 
This organization has for its specific 
objection: 

1. Aiding the patient in completing 
his grade or high school education. 

2. Preparing the student for a com- 
mercial position. 

3. Equipping the woman to be a 
better homemaker. 

4. Giving the patient a start in a 
trade. 

5. Assisting the foreign born in 
English and citizenship work. 

6. Giving opportunity for cultural 
study ; 
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The Board of Education pays for 
three full-time and two part-time 
teachers. Under the supervision of the 
Board of Education the Sanatorium 
conducts four Vocational Shops (Tailor- 
ing, Barbering, Printing, and Cobbling). 

The work of the Rehabilitation 
Director for the Tuberculous is de- 
fined as advisement, training, and 

lacement; but in addition to these 
unctions, the Rehabilitation Director 
must be something of a medical social 
worker. The following analysis of 
work indicates the wide variety of 
service rendered: 


1. Spends a day each week at Glen 
Lake Sanatorium meeting with the 
Education committee to determine edu- 
cational work to be given to the 
patients, and advising patients in regard 
to either vocational training or em- 
ployment objectives. (Also visits the 
State Sanatorium and Veterans’ Hospital 
periodically to give Hennepin County 
patients this same service. ) 

2. Studies vocational training oppor- 
tunities in Minneapolis to discover the 
most efficient as well as inexpensive 
training schools for cases. 

3. Places people in training after their 
discharge from the sanatorium, follow- 
ing conferences to determine with a 
high degree of certainty that in- 
dividual’s desire and ability to do the 
sort of work for which he or she is 
being trained. 

4. Supervises these people during 
training to make sure they are keeping 
up their work and that the training is 
suitable to their capacity. 

5. Makes social adjustments for them 
such as securing Mothes’s Pensions, 
Boarding Club care, clothing, etc. (All 
of these services are important in 
determining the individual's state of 
mind while he is being rehabilitated.) 

6. Serves as a member of the Boarding 
Club Committee in determining ad- 
missions to and discharges from the 
Club. 

7. Serves as special advisor on tuber- 
culosis and heart diseases for the vo- 
cational counselors in the Minneapolis 
Public Schools. 

8. Spends one-half day each week at 
the Public Employment Service in- 
terviewing tuberculous and cardiac 
applicants. 


9. Contacts employers, makes place- 
ments, and supervises cases after place- 
ments. 

It is just as important a part of the 
Rehabilitation Director's duties to place 
ex-tuberculous patients without train- 
ing in jobs as it is those with training. 
It is not always necessary to precede 
placement by training. It is neces- 
sary, however, that in making rehabili- 
tations by placement that the entire 
background should be known and con- 
sidered; a rehabilitation of this kind 


should be made just as carefully and 
with just as much study as a rehabili- 
tation by training. 

If and when a rehabilitation service 
is started in any state or community, 
the Tuberculosis Association should 
insist that due attention be paid to 
the problem of the tuberculous, and, 
if it is at all possible, the Association 
should provide at least a part of the 
means to enable the rehabilitation ser- 
vice to place in the field a specialist 
for the tuberculous. 

In brief, then, the many thousands 
of persons throughout the country 
disabled by tuberculosis are just as 
truly in need of vocational readjust- 
ment as the person suffering from 
orthopedic disabilites. The rehabili- 
tation authorities in the country have 
come to recognize in principle, and the 
experts in the care of tuberculosis 
generally agree, that no after-care 
program is complete unless it has pro- 
vided for Vocational Rehabilitation. 
The future must see a very wide ex- 
tension of the technique of Vocational 
Rehabilitation to the Tuberculous. 
(Delivered at Rehabilitation Section meet- 
ing at A.V.A. convention, Kansas City, 
Missouri, Thursday, December 8, 1932.) 
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A letter from Dr. Burton E. 
Nelson, President of the Life 
Membership Association of the 
A. V. A., indicates that he has 
a very definite plan for re- 
cruiting Life Members before 
the convention in Detroit, 
December 7 to 10. You nill 
be hearing from him or from 
some of those associated with 


him in this campaign. 
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Relations Between Vocational and 
Educational Guidance 


By Gsorce E. Myers 


Professor of Vocational Education and 
Guidance, University of Michigan. 


Part Il 


Educational guidance, as far as the 
school is concerned, is the process of 
giving assistance to pupils in making 
these choices and adjustments which are 
significant for their educational prog- 
ress. Educational guidance, like vo- 
cational, is thus based upon two sets of 
differences, those between individual 
human beings and those between cer- 
tain groups of opportunities and re- 
quirements, in this case educational. 
Without the possibilitity of choice 
between two or more courses of action 
there can be no guidance. 

Any attempt to limit educational 
guidance in this way to the elective 
phases of education immediately gives 
rise to challenging questions: “Is not 
helping a pupil in the elementary school 
to adjust his load to his ability just as 
truly educational guidance? Or adapting 
to his intelligence the auihale of 
teaching him? Or aiding him to es- 
tablish wholesome relations with his 
fellow pupils?’’ To all such questions 
the answer is an emphatic no. Edu- 
cational guidance is a process con- 
cerned with bringing about between an 
individual pupil with his distinctive 
characteristics on the one hand, and 
differing groups of opportunities and re- 
quirements on the other, a favorable 
setting for the individual's develop- 
ment. If there is a single group of 
opportunities and requirements, as is 
the case with a fixed curriculum, the 
problem is simply one of education in a 
setting already determined and not one 
of educational guidance. 

This does not at all mean that in- 
dividual differences should be ignored 
in meeting common educational needs. 
Because of individual differences, dif- 
ferent methods and techniques and 
even some differences in quantity of 
content may be used for the purpose of 
accomplishing the common desired 
objectives. But these different methods 
and techniques are used in order that 
the process of education may go on 
more easily and more successfully by 
means of the same elements of environ- 
ment. Some of these methods and 


techniques are borrowed from _ vo- 
cational guidance, in connection with 
which they first gained general recog- 
nition. Only confusion results from 
applying the name educational guidance 
to certain methods and techniques of 
the vocational guidance process when 
these are used, as they often can be 
very effectively, in the general work of 
the school. 


As defined above, educational guid- 
ance cannot be confused with edu- 
cation. Nor can guidance used without 
a qualifying adjective be so confused. 
In fact guidance per se appears to be an 
abstraction. One is not just guided. 
One is guided with reference to some 
choice or adjustment which he is called 
upon to make and these choices are con- 
cerned with specific interests such as 
the educational or vocational, or with 
two or more of these in combination. 

Again, with acceptance of this con- 
ception of educational guidance most 
of the so-called forms or aspects of 
guidance become forms or aspects of 
education, while others simply dis- 
appear into thin air. Among the former 
are “‘health’’, “‘social’’, “‘civic’’, and 
““moral’’ guidance. Among the latter 
certainly is ‘‘mental’’ po, May 

What is good health for one is good 
health for all. There are not a thousand 
different kinds of good health about 
which one needs to know and from 
which one must make a choice for him- 
self according to his personal char- 
acteristics. What the individual needs 
is to learn what knowledge, habits, and 
behavior are necessary to good health 
and how they can be made a part of his 
life. He needs education as to the ad- 
vantages of good health and as to ways 
of acquiring and maintaining it. He 
needs practice in health habits, which 
to some extent, are determined for him 
by his own physical condition, but 
which, in the main, are alike for all. 
But practice is merely the drill part of 
education. He needs strength of will to 
choose courses of action which he 
knows are healthful in preference to 
those which he knows are unhealthful. 
But strength of will in such a situation 
is determined largely by habits already 
formed and, in any case, is a product of 
inheritance and education rather than of 
anything which can properly be called 
health guidance. Insofar as the term 
guidance is used in the situation at all, 
it is applied to a method of education. 


Fundamentally what is good civic 
conduct for one member of a com- 
munity is good civic conduct for all. 
There are not a thousand different kinds 
of civic conduct, all good in themselves, 
about which one should know and 
from which one must choose, according 
to one’s personal qualities or char- 
acteristics. The problem which con- 
fronts our schools in relation to civic 
conduct is that of bringing about the 
same result, as nearly as possible, in all 
pupils, differing as they do in intelli- 
gence, personality, home environment, 
and previous education in civic matters. 
This is a problem of education, in- 
volving acquisition of knowledge as to 
what constitutes the desired conduct, 
cultivation of attitudes and habits 
which characterize it and the will to 
achieve it. Only by identifying edu- 
cation with guidance can this process 
be called civic guidance. However, in 
doing this job of civic education some of 
the methods and techniques which 
long have characterized vocational 
guidance may be used to advantage, 
namely, study of the individual, ex- 
ploratory experiences for the purposes 
of discovering his civic assets and 
liabilities, and individual counseling. 
And this is the only possible justi- 
fication for applying the name civic 
guidance to what goes on, thus apply- 
ing to what is done the name of the 
methods by which it is done. 


In the same manner it can be shown 
that worthy social conduct and worthy 
moral conduct are products of the pro- 
cess of education rather than of social 
and moral guidance and that these so- 
called forms of guidance are nothing 
more than methods, borrowed from vo- 
cational guidance, of achieving de- 
sirable educational results along social 
and moral lines. In each of these cases, 
as well as in those of health and civic 
conduct, there is an established goal 
and a well marked route leading to it. 
Some will go farther than others, and 
some travel faster, during their school 
lives. The problem is that of helping 
each one to make as much progress as 
he can along a common highway. 

Recreational guidance, however, is a 
different matter. There are many dif- 
ferent kinds of recreation, all of them 
good, from which one may choose with 
reference to his personal characteristics, 
his education, and his vocation. The 
problem of schools in relation to 
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recreation is definitely one of guidance 
as well as of education and the term 


recreational guidance is entirely justi- 
fied. 


Helping the pupil to learn by means 
of the class period, lesson assignment, 
library reference work, suggestions on 
how to study, etc. are not educational 
guidance; these are teaching. And teach- 
ing is a grand old word which does not 
yet need a modern substitute. But 
teaching is more effective when it is 
preceded by wise assistance to the 
pupil in making his selection of sub- 
jects, curriculum, and school; in other 
words, when educational guidance helps 
to provide a favorable setting for the 
teaching. , 

In this connection an expression 
sometimes used—''the guidance atti- 
tude in teaching’’—needs a word of 
explanation. This expression seems to 
carry the-idea of a friendly, helpful 
spirit on the part of the teacher and of 
oe use of some of the methods and 
techniques which have characterized 
vocational guidance from its beginning. 
A teaching attitude and teaching meth- 
ods are implied rather than any activity 
which may properly be called edu- 
cational guidance. 

Now, in the light of the conception 
of educational guidance presented above 
the principal provisions necessary if 
effective educational guidance is to be 
carried on in a school system include 
the following: 

1. Provision for aiding pupils to 
obtain information concerning the edu- 
cational opportunities that are possible 
for them, with the requirements of 
these. This means definite instruction 
for the purpose of opening up to youth 
what life has to offer along educational 
lines and what steps and requirements 
are necessary in order to take advantage 
of the offerings. 

2. Provision for aiding each pupil to 
become aware of his most important 
personal assets, liabilities, and needs 
which are significant in relation to 
these opportunities and requirements. 
Physical, mental, emotional, and per- 
sonality traits are all involved. This 
calls for definite recognition of the 
exploratory function of education, both 
in its content and in its method, in 
order that the pupil may discover his 
strong and weak points. 

3. Provision for bringing together, 
in form for ready use by counselors, 
data concerning each pupil—his in- 
terests, aptitudes, abilities, achieve- 
ments, limitations, and attitudes— 
which are significant in relation to the 
opportunities and requirements 
mentioned above. This means a more 
extensive program of tests and measure- 
ments pon a more complete system of 
records of the pupil’s background, 
achievements, and exploratory experi- 
ences than many school systems have 
yet provided. 


4. Provision for counseling each pupil 
—helping him to compare his assets and 
liabilities with the opportunities and 
requirements of the various educational 
choices open to him. This means in- 
dividual interviews with pupils from 
time to time by counselors who are 
prepared for this work. Out of these 
interviews and those concerned with 
vocational guidance the pupil should 
acquire a method of procedure in 
arriving at decisions and making choices 
which would be invaluable to him 
throughout life. 

This list of provisions necessary for 
effective educational guidance will re- 


call a similar list for vocational guidance 
| near the beginning of this paper. 


The first item in both lists calls for 
assistance to the pupil in obtaining 
information. In one case it is infor- 
mation concerning the field of occu- 
pations which interest the individual. 
In the other case it is information con- 
cerning the opportunities which life 
has to offer in the way of education. 
How shall these two kinds of in- 
formation be obtained by pupils; from 
separate special courses, from a com- 
bined special course, from the regular 
subjects offered, or from the home room 
teacher? 

In the writer's judgment, special in- 
struction concerning vocations by a 
teacher who is as well prepared for this 
work as teachers of mathematics or 
English are prepared to teach their 
subjects is essential. A wealth of sub- 
ject matter—living, changing subject 
matter of high educational as well as 
vocational guidance value—is available. 
Information concerning subjects offered 
and curriculums and schools available 
may properly be included in such ma- 
terial, since choices in these matters so 
often depend upon the vocational in- 
terests of pupils or are important 
means of discovering such interests. 
Also, some attention must be given in a 
course concerned with the requirements 
of occupations to health, social, moral, 
and recreational information. And the 
pupil thus obtains this information in 
a setting and with a motivation which 
give it added force. It is proposed 
therefore that certain aspects of the 
needed information along all these 
lines—aspects to be determined by 
their relationship to vocational in- 
terests—be incluted in a course de- 
voted largely to vocational information 
and the other aspects be given attention 
in the health education work, the 
civics courses and the home room work 
of the school. The course might be 
spread one or two hours per week over 
several semesters of the six year high 
school period. 

The second item in both lists is con- 
cerned with aiding the pupil to discover 
by means of exploratory experiences, 
obtained chiefly through school sub- 
jects and extra-class activities, his 


no 


- 


special interests, aptitudes, and limi- 
tations; his personal assets and lia- 
bilities. The body of information thus 
built up in the pupil’s mind would 
seem to be in most respects the same 
whether its purpose is vocational or 
educational clente. For both pur- 
poses a varied and well-planned ex- 
ploratory program is essential; and also 
a proper recognition of the exploratory 
function of all of secondary education. 
However, it must be recognized that 
not all pupils should go through the 
same exploratory experiences. 

The third item is concerned with 
collecting and recording in form for 
ready use data gathered by the school 
staff from the pupil's exploratory ex- 
periences, from tests and measurements 
of various kinds, and from other 
sources. This material is for use in 
counseling the pupil. If a good job is to 
be done the same data are important 
whether the counseling is to be vo- 


‘cational or educational. As far as this 


item is concerned, vocational and edu 
cational guidance are identical. 

The fourth item on the educational 
guidance list and the fourth and fifth 
items on the vocational are concerned 
with counseling. Both have already 
been defined. What are their relations? 
The activities carried on are similar. As 
has been seen, the data concerning the 
individual who is to be counseled are 
practically the same. And the pupil 
should come to the counseling inter- 
view with the same information con- 
cerning himself in either case. But the 
objectives are different. And the ap- 
proach is different. In one case attention 
centers around what the pupil wants to 
do in life and relates his assets and 
liabilities to this. It must deal with his 
educational plans, because they are 
closely related to his vocational in- 
terests. If he has not chosen an occu- 
pation it seeks to help him plan an 
educational program with a view toa 
wise choice later, taking account of the 
exploratory values of subjects that are 
available. 

In the other case attention is focussed 
upon the pupil's general education. 
His best development during school 
davs is sought. His assets and lia- 
bilities are compared with the various 
educational opportunities and require- 
ments which lie ahead. Attention is 
given to vocational interests only in- 
sofar as educational choices are in- 
fluenced by them. Wise choices and ad- 
justments pertaining to school life are 
the goal sought through the counseling 
interview. 

It is obvious that both kinds of 
counseling are needed and that neither 
can be completely separated from the 
other. However, it is quite impossible 
for one to do vocational counseling 
that is worthy the name without 
special qualifications for this work. 


‘On the other hand, educational counsel- 
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ing, much less complicated, has always 


\ been done on a large scale by principals 


\and teachers as part of their regular 
work. It was done under the name of 
education. To be sure, most of it in the 
past has not been scientific nor has it 
always been systematic. Only since 
efforts have been made to give it a more 
scientific and systematic character, bor- 
rowing methods and techniques from 
vocational counseling, has it been 
called educational counseling. The logi- 
cal method of providing for both would 
seem to be to place in charge of the 
counseling program in a school some- 
one who is qualified to do vocational 
counseling and who, at the same time, 
understands and is sympathetic with 
educational counseling needs, and then 
to expect him to have the cooperation 
of the entire school staff in carrying 
forward his program. He himself would 
do most of the vocational counseling 
and much of the educational. All of 
his work and the éntire program would 
be permeated by both points of view. 

The two remaining items in a vo- 
cational guidance program, placement 
and follow-up, are found in a 
of Tonal guidance only to a 
limited extent in case of those who go 
to higher schools. The student is given 
some assistance in choosing a school 
to attend and responsibility is then 
passed on with him to the higher 
institution. For those who do not 
continue their schooling, educational 
guidance has thus far offered practic- 
ally nothing in the nature of a follow- 
up program, though it has interesting 
possibilities. In case of vocational 
placement and follow-up, special pro- 
vision must be made by either having 
special officers do this work or by 
assigning it to the vocational coun- 
selors. It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that in these two activities is 
provided a valuable check upon the 
whole program of educational and vo- 
cational guidance, and indeed upon the 
whole program of education. It may be 
noted ‘at this point that recreational 
guidance should be carried along with 
the vocational and educational. In fact 
it is impossible to make adequate pro- 
vision for any one of these without 
providing also for the other two. How- 
ever, vocational guidance is the most 
complicated, has the most direct and 
vital appeal to the greatest number, 
and often gives point and motivation to 
the other two. It may well form the 
center of the program. 

To summarize, then, vocational guid- 
ance is an older, more clearly defined, 
and better understood term than edu- 
cational guidance. Both are processes 
rather than methods, with certain 
methods in common for carrying on the 
processes effectively. Both are con- 
cerned with two sets of differences— 
those between individuals and those 
between groups of opportunities and 


requirements, each group representing 
a possible course of action open to each 
individual. Both consist of giving 
assistance to individuals in (1) making 
choices between these possible courses 
of action and (2) making adjustments 
growing out of the choices. Each has to 
do with providing as favorable a setting 
as possible for one aspect of individual 
development and achievement. Each 
should eventuate in self guidance of a 
particular kind. Vocational and edu- 
cational guidance cannot be entirely 
separated. In carrying on the former 
effectively much of the latter must be 
done | in a good program of the 
latter much attention must be given to 
the former. There are, however, four 
specialized aspects of vocational guid- 
ance which require special provision. 
These are vocational information, vo- 
cational counseling, placement, and 
follow-up. Specially trained workers 
are necessary for these activities. On 
the other hand, those educational 
guidance activities which may not 
readily be cared for under, and indeed 
be considered part of, an adequate vo- 
cational guidance program may usually 
be performed by subject teachers, home 
room teachers, and other officers of the 
school staff. Both should be considered 
school enterprises in which all members 
of the staff must cooperate generously. 

It is unfortunate that out of the 
various confused conceptions of edu- 
cational guidance, or at least coin- 
cident with their development, has 
come a tendency, especially among 
school administrators, to emphasize 
and exalt educational guidance at the 
expense of vocational guidance. To be 
sure, all of the writers quoted above 
stress the importance of vocational 
guidance as one aspect or phase of 
guidance. But some of these writers and 
many school administrators seem to be 
under the spell of that old saying 
‘Making a life is more important than 
making a living,’’ and therefore tend to 
treat vocational guidance as on a some- 
what lower level than educational 
guidance which they think of as con- 
cerned with making a life. There is a 
disposition to forget that making a life 
oad tabien a living are absolutely 
inseparable for most mortals and that 
vocational success is far more than 
making a living. An individual does not 
live in a vacuum. A great part of his 
waking hours is spent in his vocation. 
Usually his major contribution to 
society is made through his vocation, 
and many of his greatest personal 
satisfactions should come to him, and 
do if his vocation is suitable, from the 
same source. His ability, outside of so- 
called working hours, to make valuable 
contributions to society, including his 
home, and also to find personal satis- 
faction, is conditioned by his vocational 
success and his vocational environment. 
His thinking, behavior, and associa- 
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tions are similarly conditioned. One 
might almost as well talk of flying ina 
vacuum as of making a life indepen- 
dently of one’s vocation. 

Another reason for the tendency 
noted above is that vocational guid- 
ance, when well done, calls for more 
radical changes in the administrative 
set-up of the schools and for highly 
trained specialists of a type not now 
found in most school systems. It has 
been easier and more economical, es- 
pecially in a period of financial strin- 
gency, to encourage under the name of 
guidance such activities as can be 
cared for by the regular school staff. 
And the public, knowing that the 
word guidance is used in describing 
this work, does not realize how little 
vocational guidance really is included. 

Indeed this tendency to emphasize 
other forms of guidance has made such 
progress that one wonders at times if 
vocational guidance is not in danger of 
being thrown out of his own house—a 
house which he has built with great 
labor and care during the past twenty- 
five years. Or if not thrown out, at 
least of being forced to occupy a back 
room and turn over the rest of the house 
to a large group who claim to be 
relatives and who have adopted part 
of his name and part of his way of 
living. The following warning from 
Arthur J. Jones is timely: “‘There is 
real danger that the (guidance) move- 
ment will become so broad as to be 
practically meaningless and dissipate 
itself into the thin air of general edu- 
cation or general instruction.""! 

A better understanding of the re- 
lations between vocational and edu- 
cational guidance should do much to 
prevent this disaster to a movement 
rich in possibilities of service to youth. 


1. Jones, Arthur J. Principles of Guidance. p. 369. 
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Michigan Labor Wants Adequate 
Public Schools 


By Frank Wape 
President, Michigan Federation of Labor 


By a long record of sympathy and 
aid to the public educational system of 
the country, Organized Labor has 
established its accord with educational 
progress. The first convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, in 1881, 
passed a resolution declaring: We are in 
favor of such legislative enactments as 
will enforce, by compulsion, the edu- 
cation of children. Through the years, 
other resolutions favoring compulsory 
education and the extension of the 
public school system were introduced 
and passed at subsequent conventions. 
In addition, Organized Labor has con- 
tinuously advocated free textbooks, 
large quotas of teachers, smaller classes, 
higher salaries for teachers, security of 
tenure, democracy in education, train- 
ing for citizenship, physical education, 
wider use of school plant, night schools, 
continuation schools, industrial and 
technical education, vocational guid- 
ance—in fact, almost every measure 
enlarging the usefulness of public schools 
which has been approved by progressive 
educators. 

As far back as 1911, Organized Labor 
asked for legislation ‘‘Emphasizing the 
necessity for continuation schools, both 
of the day part-time for the younger 
boys and girls and of the evening type 
for the more mature workers, and for 
the all-day type trade preparatory 
school for boys and girls between 14 
and 16 years of age.’’ This was followed 
by an endorsed recommendation for 
compulsory day time ¢ontinuation 
schools for not less than five hours a 
week for all children in industry be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18 years. 
Organized Labor believes that (al- 
though Michigan is one of the pro- 
gressive states, having taken some action 
to provide continuation schools) there 
is no boundary line on education, and 
this country as a whole stands badly 
in need of judicious state legislation to 
provide part and full time continuation 
work, intended to help or control 
children who have reached certain ages 
or certain school grades and who either 
desire to seek employment or feel that 
further academic work no longer in- 
terests or is of value to them. Organized 
Labor urges that all provision be made 
that these children may not be deprived 
of further opportunity to improve their 
education and to secure more knowl- 
edge, particularly along the lines of 
te ory vocational, and technical 
instructions. At this time in particular, 
with the present unemployment prob- 
lem, continuation education can be used 
to keep boys and girls out of com- 
petition with adults in the labor 
market. Then, too, the longer we can 
keep our children in contact with our 


public schools and our public school 
teachers, the safer our civilization will 
be. 

We favor the most complete in- 
dustrial and technical education obtain- 
able for those seeking admission into 
the skilled crafts of this country, partic- 
ularly as regards the full possibilities 
of such crafts, to the end that such 
applicants be fitted not only for all 
usual requirements, but also in higher 
supervisory duties, responsibilities, and 
rewards. Industrial education is neces- 
sary and inevitable for the progress of 
an industrial people. There are two 
groups with opposite methods, and 
seeking antagonistic ends, now ad- 
vocating industrial education in the 
United States. One of these groups is 
largely composed of the non-union 
employers of the country who advance 
industrial education as a special privi- 
lege under conditions that educate the 
student or apprentice to non-union 
sympathies and prepare him as a skilled 
worker for non-union labor and strike 
breaking purposes, thus using the 
children of the workers against the 
organized fathers and brothers in the 
various crafts. This group also favors 
the training of the student or ap- 
prentice for skill in only one industrial 
process, thus making a skilled worker 
in only a very limited sense and render- 
ing him entirely helpless if lack of 
employment comes in his single sub- 
divisions of a craft. 

The other group is composed of great 
educators, enlightened representatives 
of organized labor, and persons en- 
gaged in genuine social service who 
advocate education as a common right 
to be open to all children on equal 
terms, to be provided by general tax- 
ation and kept under the control of 
the whole people. 

The subject of education, industrially, 
concerns not only the wage earners, 
but every inhabitant of the nation. It 
is therefore necessary and eminently 
proper that it be administrated by the 
same authority and agency which ad- 
ministers our public school systems. 
We contend that education in America 
must be free, democratic, conducted by, 
of, and for the people, and that it must 
never be consigned to or be permitted 
to remain in the power of private 
interests where there is sure to be the 
danger of exploitation for private 
profit and wilful rapacity. 

The demand for supplemental techni- 
cal instructions is measured by the 
necessity for training in particular 
trades and industries. The chief aim 
of such instruction should be to present 
those principles of arts and sciences 
which bear upon the trades and in- 
dustries, either directly or indirectly. 
The economic need and value of 
technical training is not to be dis- 
regarded. 

We favor the establishment of schools 
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in connection with the public schools 
system at which pupils between the 
ages of 14 and 16 may be taught the 
principles of the trades, not neces- 
sarily in separate buildings, but in 
separate schools adapted to this partic- 
ular education, and by competent and 
trained teachers. Contained in this 
course of instruction should be English, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, ele- 
mentary drawing, and shop instructions 
for particular trades, a history of that 
trade, and a sound system of economics, 
including and emphasizing the philos- 
ophy of collective bargaining. This 
will serve to prepare the pupil for more 
advanced subjects and in addition, to 
disclose his capacity for a_ specific 
vocation. In order to keep such schools 
in touch with the trades there should 
be local advisory boards, including 
representatives of the industries, em- 
ployers, and organized labor. Any 
technical education of the workers in 
trade and industry being a _ public 
necessity, it should not be a private 
but a public function, conducted by 
the public and the expenses involved at 
public cost. 

Conservation is one of the topics 
uppermost in the minds of the American 
people today, but there is one phase of 
conservation which is not receiving the 
attention that it deserves. I refer to the 
conservation of the brain and the 
brawn of the American youth. Our 
schoo] systems are giving too much of a 
one-sided education; the boy may go to 
school and prepare himself for pro- 
fessional or commercial life or he may 
drop out of school and enter a trade 
with no particular preparation and 
become a mediocre workman. Training 
of the brain and muscle must go to- 
gether for the complete preparation of 
men. While the public schools and 
colleges aim only at teaching pro- 
fessions, the greatest need of America, 
educationally, is the improvement of 
industrial intelligence and working 
efficiency of the American youth. We 
need an educational uplift for the work 
of the boy who will work with his 
hands, and we not only need to give an 
educational uplift to craftsmanship, 
but the school needs the help of the 
workman and his better work in 
education. 

In connection with the subject of 
industrial education and vocational 
training, we submit that the Federal 
government should afford generous 
financial aid in this matter fraught with 
so much value to the workers, to the 
people generally, and to the stability 
of the country. The labor movement 
advocated and actively supported the 
system now established whereby edu- 
cation is given men and women en- 
gaged in agriculture and horticulture, 
thereby affording the best opportunity 
for the sons and daughters of the 
farmers of our country to become more 


Continued on Page 25 
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Status, Trends and Outlook of 
Industrial Arts in the United 
States 


By Georce B. Cox 


Director of Industrial Arts Fducation 
Oregon State College 


Corvallis, Oregon 


The industrial arts work has found 
a place in our schools because of a 
feeling that academic subject-matter as 
presented did not provide an adequate 
means for realizing the objectives set 
forth in general education. The in- 
dustrial arts work is not wholly con- 
cerned with new objectives. Its purpose 
is to contribute toward the realization 
of the objectives of general education 
and certain other things not provided 
for in that program. 


Conditions like these through which 
we are now passing submit educational 
objectives and methods to real tests. 
Many are found wanting. Others are 
modified. Those of greatest real value, 
as interpreted in the mill of educational 
experience are continued and become 
more firmly fixed. 


So it is with industrial arts. The 
present conditions have brought trials 
to our group of subject matter, second 
only to the trials brought to the still 
more expensive forms of educational 
activities. 

Acknowledgements: 

Perhaps the study can best be pre- 
sented in two groups—we for the 
smaller high schools; the other for the 
larger cities. All states have the 
problem of the small high school, but 
the western states find the small 
isolated school to predominate. It is 
the ambition of most of these small 
schools to offer the same richness of 
educational opportunity that is found 
in the larger schools. To reach this 
ambition would be preposterous, but 
the ambition is there, nevertheless. 


In the smaller schools the depression 
has caused a cessation of many overly 
ambitious programs, but those on a 
smaller basis have held steadfast. Many 
of the smaller units have consolidated. 
The net result as revealed by a survey 
of the state of Oregon, is that industrial 
arts work between 1928 and 1932 has 


gained noticeably in high schools of 
4, 8 and 10-teacher size. There has been 
a rapid decrease in the number of 1, 2 
and 3-teacher high schools, with an 
increase of approximately ten per cent 
in a number of 4-teacher schools. In 
those same 4-teacher schools there has 
been an increase of 50% in the number 
offering industrial arts. In the schools 
with 6 to 10 teachers there has been 
little or no appreciable change. 


In the larger schools, there has come 
a slight decrease in the number of 
teachers employed. The percentage of 
decrease has been somewhat less in the 
industria] arts work than in some 
fields of academic work. But practically 
everywhere there is reported an in- 
creased enrollment in the industrial 
arts, irrespective of the decreased num- 
ber of staff members. This has resulted 
in a heavier teaching load for the in- 
dustrial art staff members. 


Some schools in a few of the smaller 
areas have naturally discontinued the 
work. But these cases have been due 
entirely to poor teaching and to local 
conditions, rather than to any belief 
that the subject was not a worthy one. 


Almost universally there is reported 
an increase in the amount of “‘general”’ 
shop activities, this being due largely 
to the increasing recognition of the 
possible contribution that this type of 
industrial arts shop offers the guidance 
program of the small school. Preference 
is expressed in the larger schools for 
the segregated ‘‘general’’ shops—that 
is, ‘‘general’’ wood shop, ‘“‘general”’ 
metal shop, “‘general’’ graphic arts, 
etc.—instead of those of the composite 
type. The small school is more limited 
in its choice. There is still a great 
tendency for the small schools to 
follow the traditional types of shop 
work of a single activity. 

Partly as a result of the readjustments 
brought about by the depression, and 
partly for other reasons, there appears 
to be a better understanding of, and 
cooperation between industrial arts 
and Smith-Hughes vocational work. 
It has been widely recognized that in- 
dustrial arts furnishes the informational 
and appreciational background that 
leads many pupils into vocational work. 
We have little evening work of non- 
yocational type. 


From the point of view of the 
teachers, the present conditions have 


forced better qualifications. In the face 
of wide unemployment and a tendency 
for those untrained in teaching to seek 
employment as teachers, on the theory 
that “if I can’t be a tradesman, I can be 
a teacher’’, the state departments and 
the schools have had to raise certifi- 
cation and employment standards. Mas- 
ter’s degrees are rapidly becoming 
standard requirements in many systems 
and in several of the western states. 


Almost everywhere there has come 
a gradual shift of emphasis from the 
older objectives to the newer and 
larger objectives of industrial arts. 
Perhaps a quotation from C. A. Kuno, 
Assistant Supervisor in charge of Manual 
Education (Industiial Arts) in Los 
Angeles, will best express this general 
tendency: “‘I believe we are on the eve 
of the returning of old educational 
philosophies; and that new objectives 
not so local and narrow in nature, but 
dealing with goals and destinies of the 
nation, are being revealed. In this 
process manual education, as I cal! it, 
will play an increasingly important 
role.”’ 

And so, while industrial arts in the 
West has suffered some inroads in the 
number of teachers employed, and has 
shifted considerably from the unit or 
specialized shops to the “‘general’’ shop 
type of instruction, we believe we are 
on a firmer foundation than ever before. 
Certainly the increasing numbers of 
students enrolled, the increasing im- 
portance of contacts with the basic 
industrial activities as a means of en- 
riching the guidance program and 
importance of educating for the wise 
use of our constantly increasing leisure 
of our youth, are encouraging factors. 





Industrial Arts men will regret 
to learn that Dr. William T. 
Bawden has found it necessary 
to resign as Chairman of the 
Committee on Standards of 
Attainment in Industrial Arts 


Teaching. 
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Standards of Attainment in 
Industrial-Arts Teaching 
A Report oF ProGress 


WitiiaM T. Bawpen, Managing Editor, 
Industrial Education Magazine, Peoria, 
Illinois, Chairman of Committee. 


Your committee has been invited to 
submit a statement of its work to date, 
and to offer suggestions and recomenda- 
tions as to the next steps. At the out- 
set we wish to call attention to the 
fact that the Executive Committee of 
the American Vocational Association 
authorized the publication of an edition 
of 5,000 copies of our Report, as pre- 
sented at the New York convention, 
December 12, 1931. This is the most 
complete outline of our work which has 
appeared in print. It contains the lists 
of Learning Units in six of the most 
common shop subjects, together with 
the Committee's proposals, and specific 
suggestions for using the plan and 
method in improving instruction in 
industrial-arts shopwork. 


Since the publication of the Report, 
lists of Learning Units in three addi- 
tional shop subjects have been prepared, 
and published, as follows: 


VII. Home Mechanics; in Industrial 
Education Magazine, January,1932, pages 
194, 195; in Industrial Arts and Vo- 
cational Education, February, 1932, pages 
69, 70. 


VIII. Cement and Concrete Work; in 
Industrial Arts and Vocational Education, 
March, 1932, pages 100, 101; in In- 
dustrial Education Magazine, March, 
1932, page 248. 


IX. General Metalwork; ‘in Industrial 
Education Magazine, Aug. 1932, pages 
38, 39; in industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education, November, 1932, pages 335, 
336. 

ARRANGING UNITs FOR THE 
TEACHER'S Use 


Your Committee has been requested 
to ‘‘arrange the list of Learning Units 
in each subject in groups, each group to 
consist of approximately one Semester's 
work.’ In approaching this task, it 
should be noted that the units in these 
lists under the heading, “‘What the 
boy should be able to do,”’ should not 
be considered as ‘Topics,’ to be 
studied or taught as such. They are to 
be taught through, or in connection 
with, the construction of suitable projects, 
the series of projects being chosen in 
such a way as to include all those units 
which it is determined are to be 
taught. 

The order in which the units appear 
in the lists is of relatively slight im- 
portance. The important thing is that 
the teacher may know just what he is 
teaching, and that the pupil may know 
just what he is expected to learn. A 
sequence of units that will be satis- 


factory to all teachers can hardly be 
determined unless a series of projects 
acceptable to all teachers can be 
agreed upon. This outcome is not 
regarded by the Committee as either 
necessary or desirable. 


Under conditions existing today, it 
is impossible to prescribe definitely the 
learning units which should be taught, 
or which we should attempt to teach, 
as one semester of work in the junior or 
senior high school, in terms that will 
apply in all schools. The time allotted 
to shopwork varies from 18 hours a 
semester in some schools to 180 hours 
in others. A further difficulty lies in 
the fact that conditions and equipment 
vary greatly in schools giving approxi- 
mately the same amounts of time to 
shopwork. Still another difficulty lies 
in differences of ability among students. 
It is not unusual to find a student who 
is capable of doing 50 per cent more 
work than some other members of the 
same Class. 


Notwithstanding these difficulties, it 
seems desirable to offer some sug- 
gestions as to the work which might be 
attempted in a given amount of time, 
and to indicate the basis upon which 
the assumption is made. The sug- 
gestions here given are on the basis of 
48 to 60 hours per semester, as the 
median amount of time given to shop- 
work in the 7th and 8th years of 
school appears to fall within this 
range. If the time in a given school is 
less, probably less should be attempted. 
If more time is permitted, probably 
more should be done. In view of the 
wide variation in amount of time per 
semester, it appears to be best to make 
the grouping on the basis of the hours 
given to the work rather than on a 
semester basis. 

In the following paragraphs, each 
list of units is arranged in three groups, 
the first group consisting of the ex- 
periences which practically every pupil 
should get in a semester of 48 to 60 
hours. A number of the better or abler 
pupils should be able to complete this 
group, and to complete a few of those 
in the second group; and the exceptional 
pupil might be expected to practically 
complete those in the second group in 
the same length of time, and some of 
the third group as well. The very excep- 
tional pupil might do most of those in 
the three groups, while the average pupil 
is doing only those in the first group. 

It should be distinctly understood 
that this grouping is not based upon 
the difficulty of the learning units, but 
upon frequency in use, as determined by 
the analysis of a considerable number 
of projects available for instructional 
purposes. A number of teachers and 
supervisors in several courses of study 
were consulted in the grouping, and 
in making an estimate of the approxi- 
mate number of the learning units 
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which might be presented or mastered 
in 48 to 60 hours. Variations in the 
list of projects analyzed would, of 
course, Cause some variation in the 
frequency of certain learning units. We 
believe, however, that the arrangement 
is sufficiently accurate for all practical 
purposes, as considerable variation in 
use would be expected from any list. 


The items of ‘‘information’’ which 
are presented, and the ‘“‘attitudes’’ 
developed, will depend largely upon the 
projects selected, the general objectives 
of the course of study, and the methods 
of teaching. 


PLAN OF THE STUDY 


The following plan was employed 
in grouping the learning units: We 
selected from magazine articles, books, 
and blueprints, a large number of 
projects which have been used success- 
fully in school shopwork. Specifications 
were prepared for these projects, and 
the construction jobs were then anal- 
yzed. This gave a good idea of the fre- 
quency of these units in the type of 
work usually carried on in the school 
shop. In this study 178 projects in 
woodwork were analyzed; 46 in sheet 
metalwork; 28 in elementary electricity; 
in automechanics the learning units 
are jobs in themselves; 24 in printing; 
36 in mechanical drawing; and 22 in 
general metalwork. 


It is obvious that a high degree of 
skill cannot be developed in 48 to 60 
hours; but some understanding may be 
acquired of how the processes are per- 
formed, and desirable attitudes and 
habits may be developed. Further prac- 
tice would develop skill. The dividing 
line between these groups should not be 
regarded as fixed. There is a broad 
twilight zone, and a teacher should not 
assume that all the units of one group 
must be completed before experiences 
are given in the others. 


In the following paragraphs Arabic 
numbers refer to the serial numbers of 
learning units in the lists as published 
in the Report of the Committee, 
December 12, 1931, pages 18-31. 





“If you are going to do any- 
thing permanent for the average 
man, you must begin before he 
is a man. Success lies in work- 


ing with the boy, not the man.” 


—Theodore Roosevelt. 
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ANALysis OF 7-A Woopwork 


The material prepared for the teacher 
consist of a blueprint chart, approxi- 
mately 20 inches by 20 inches, suitable 
for posting on the bulletin-board.* 
In a vertical column at the center are 
listed the required and optional pro- 
jects for this grade. At the left is a list 
of “‘manipulative’’ units, which are to 
be taught through the construction 
of the projects indicated. The list of 
units is checked to show the minimum, 
average, and maximum accomplish- 
ments to be expected. At the right is a 
list of ‘‘informational’’ units, arranged 
in the approximate order of assignment. 
The material given is assumed to 
represent the work of one semester, 
40 periods, of 45 minutes each. 

The advantages of having such a 
chart posted in the shop, to indicate the 
character and scope of the work to be 
done, must be obvious to anyone. It 
provides for both definiteness and 
flexibility; it sets up a goal, and yet 
allows for initiative and individuality; 
it gives added dignity to industrial arts 
as a school subject. 

This analysis of 7-A woodwork 
presents a list of 43 ‘‘manipulative’’ 
units and 22 ‘information’ units which 
have been selected as appropriate for 
the grade. Minimum, average, and 
maximum accomplishments are indi- 
cated, so that teachers and pupils may 
be informed as to the range of work that 
may be completed by pupils of varying 
capabilities. The units indicated as 
“minimum’’ accomplishments will 
probably fall within the abilities of 
all pupils; “‘average’’ accomplishments 
represent the probable achievements of 
about half the pupils; “‘maximum”’ 
accomplishments represent the achieve- 
ments of boys of superior ability in 
woodwork, and will be attained by a 
relatively small number in each group. 


The manipulative units are taught 
through the medium of the projects 
listed in the central column of the chart. 
These projects vary in complexity and 
size, and provide for selection to suit 
individual capacities and interests. 

The informational units, given in the 
right-hand column of the chart, cover 
the technical side of woodwork apply- 
ing to this grade. They are taught in 
lessons of approximately 10 to 20 
minutes, one lesson in each shop session. 
Detailed lesson-plans are being worked 
out for all these units. The lesson-plans 
are intended as aids and suggestions 
to the teachers, but are not mandatory 
as to form or specific content. Teachers 
are encouraged to exercise initiative 
and originality in organizing and pre- 
senting this informational material. 





*Note—While the supply lasts, a copy of the blueprint 
chart, entitled, “‘Analysis of Instructional Elements in 
7-A Woodwork,’ may obtained by sending 25 
cents to Charles F. Bauder, director of industrial arts, 
Public Schools, Parkway at 21st Street, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


The following sample lesson-plans 
are presented as suggestions to teachers 
of elementary woodworking where the 
group method of instruction is used. 


Lesson 13. Wuite Pine, Basswoon, 
CuestNuT, PopLar 


A lesson on the characteristics, prin- 
cipal uses, and sources of supply of 
white pine, basswood, chestnut, and 
poplar, for Grade 7-A Woodwork. 
Time, 10 to 20 minutes. 

Aim: 

Ability to identify and select the 
proper variety of wood for a particular 
purpose. 

Assumed knowledge: 

1. Lumber is obtained from trees. 

2. Varieties of wood differ in strength, 
color and texture. 

Materials of instruction: 

1. Samples of the four varieties of 
wood. 

2. Pictures of the different kinds of 
trees. 

3. Samples of projects, or pictures 
of patterns or projects, made from each 
of the four varieties of wood. 

4. Wall-map of the United States. 
Introduction: 

1. The universal use of wood. 

2. The great variety obtainable. 

3. The classification of woods. 
Presentation: 

Principal distinguishing characteri- 
stics of the four varieties of wood. 

1. Source of supply. 

2. Height and diameter of trees. 

3. Appearance of wood: color, weight, 
hardness. 

4. Grain: open, close. 

5. Common uses. 

Application: 

1. Class examination and comparison 
of samples of the four varieties of wood. 

2. Demonstrate working qualities of 
each. 

Reference: 

Philadelphia Manual: Woodwork for 

Junior High Schools. 


Usinc tHE Metuops AND MATERIALS 


Much effort has gone into the pro- 
motion of interest in the methods and 
materials of the Committee. Not only 
have members of the Committee dis- 
cussed these problems in the classroom, 
before teachers’ meetings, and edu- 
cational conventions, and in Summer 
Schools, but many  industrial-arts 
leaders in various sections of the country 
have been active. 

Committees have been appointed by 
State departments of education, by 
State teachers’ associations, and by 
city school systems, with the view to 
adapting to specific situations the meth- 
od of ‘‘analyzing shop projects or courses 
of study in shopwork for the purpose 
of determining the learning units.” 
It is impossible to enumerate all the 
evidence, but the bulk of it is im- 
pressive. There remain differences of 
opinion to be ironed out, but your 
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Committee is gratified to report that 
the recommendations are receiving an 
increasing amount of study. 

Industrial-arts teachers and super- 
visors are coming to realize that com- 
plete agreement on details is by no 
means essential to the utilization of 
the methods and materials of the 
Committee for the one purpose for 
which they are put forth, namely, to 
place in the hands of the teacher a 
means or method by which he may 
improve the quality of imstruction in 
industrial-arts shopwork. Shop teachers 
understand now that it is not necessary 
to be bound by the tentative lists of 
units which the Committee has put 
forth, in order to apply the methods of 
analysis to their own projects, or their 
own courses of study. The idea is 
gradually making headway that this 
method enables the teacher to visualize 
more clearly and more definitely just 
what he is trying to teach, and that it 
also enables the pupil to comprehend 
more clearly just what he is expected 
to learn. Achievements in these di- 
rections are certainly in the line of 
educational progress, and they will 
ultimately establish the subject of 
industrial arts on a more solid footing 
in the curriculum of the secondary 
school. 

Tue Next Srees 

The work of the Committee is pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as circumstances will 
permit, but it is quite evident that it 
will not be ‘‘completed’’ in the im- 
mediate future. In the meantime, the 
materials and methods have been de- 
veloped far enough so that teachers 
may use them to advantage without 
waiting for further developments. 

Therefore, it is highly desirable that 
supervisors: 

1. Take the initiative in conducting 
with their staffs of teachers serious 
studies and discussions of these pro- 
posals; 

2. Definitely encourage teachers to 
give the materials and methods a 
thorough tryout under shop teaching 
conditions; and, 

3. Report back to the Committee the 
results of such experiments, both favor- 
able and unfavorable, together with 
suggestions and recommendations. 

Furthermore, all those who are 
responsible for organizing the programs 
for meeting of shop teachers are urged to 
provide suitable opportunities for the 
discussion of the various phases of this 
problem of *‘Standards.’’ The work will 
proceed more rapidly, and more ration- 
ally, if teachers will study the materials 
and suggestions brought together by 
the Committee, and will consider 
specifically how these suggestions may 
be used to advance the cause of in- 
dustrial-arts instruction. This report 
should be discussed in every meeting of shop 
teachers in the United States for the next 
two years, at least. ’ 
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A Samp.e Project 
Your Committee has been requested 
to prepare ‘‘sample’’ projects,presented 
in such form as to illustrate the method . Check material when received 
of using the lists of units. In response . Use rule in measuring and dividing 
to this demand, we present the accom- spaces 


. Read working-drawing 
. Make out bill of material 
. Plan procedure in doing job 


UbhWwWN 


panying chart, describing the ‘‘Letter- 6. Lay out pattern on stock 
Holder,’’ which was designed and pro- 7. Check the layout 

duced by H. C. Mueller, instructor of 8. Use dividers or compass, laying 
industrial arts, East McKeesport, Penn- out curves and dividing spaces 
sylvania, and H. B. Bowman, in- 10. Gage with marking-gage 

structor of industrial arts, Ramona, 11. Use try-square for testing 
Oklahoma, graduate students in the 12. Use try-square for laying out square 
Department of Industrial Education, cuts 


State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 13. Adjust jack-plane or smooth-plane 
Kansas.* A chart worked up according 14. Adjust block plane 

to this plan may be used very effectively | 15. Plane a surface true 

in connection with a demonstration 16. Plane an edge square with adjoin- 
before the shop class, after which it ing surface? 

may be posted on the bulletin-board 17. Plane end grain 

for further careful study. 19. Saw to line with cross-cut or rip-saw 





State Teachers College Summer Assignment No. 5 
Industrial Education Dept. Session July 20, 1933 

H. B. Bowman Course 250 Pittsburg, Kansas 
H. C. Mueller 


Sample Project to Illustrate Methods of Organization for Using the 
Lists of Learning Units in Teaching Woodwork 


(See the report of the A. V. A. Committee on ‘Standards of Attainment 
In Industrial Arts Teaching,’’ December 12, 1931; page 13, paragraph 4.) 


LearRNING Units INvoLveD 1N Tuis Project 


What you should be able to do. 


LETTER~HOLDER 
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*Note—While the supply lasts, a copy of this chart, 
entitled, “A Sample Project—Letter-Holder,”’ printed 
en stock 8% inches by 11 inches, may be obtained by 











sending a 2-cent stamp to A. H. Whitesitt, Head of 
Department of Industrial Education, State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


20. Use back saw 

21. Use coping-saw for inside and out- 
side curves 

25. Finish outside curves 

27. Drill holes in wood 

28. Countersink holes 

29. Bore holes with auger-bit 

30. Fasten with screws 

32. Trim or pare with chisel 

34. Use scraper 

35. Use om 

36. Use wood-rasp for shaping ends, 
edges and curves 

45. Prepare glue 

46. Glue up work 

47. Use handscrews and clamps 

52. Apply stain 

53. Clean and care for stain-brushes 

55. Apply filler 

56. Apply shellac 

57. Clean and care for shellac brushes 

76. Lay out and cut dado-joint 

95. Sharpen edge-tools, such as knife, 
chisel, plane 

97. Sharpen scraper 

The units selected from the list given 
on pages 18, 19 of the 1931 Report of 
the Committee are reprinted on the 
chart. Only those units which are in- 
volved in the construction of this pro- 
ject are given. On the drawing, so far 
as practicable, each operation is identi- 
fied by a key-number, which refers to 
the corresponding numbered unit in 
the list below. A study of such a chart 
should assist both teacher and pupil 
in understanding what is meant by 
‘analyzing a project to determine the 
learning units involved.” 

We do not recommend that the 
teacher go to the trouble of working 
up a chart like this for every project. 
In fact, one such chart in each shop 
subject probably would be sufficient 


Units oF TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


Up to this point in the discussion, 
the emphasis has been on the manip- 
ulative units, under the heading, 
‘‘What the boy should be able to do.” 
But the plan of the Committee includes 
also ‘‘information’’ units, under the 
heading, ‘‘What the boy should know.” 
This is in line with the growing 
tendency to require the giving of more 
attention to the “‘content’’ side of in- 
dustrial-arts shop subjects, on the 

round that we cannot justly claim the 
fall measure of general-education values 
for industrial arts if we limit our work 
to the development of manipulative 
skills. 

In the Philadelphia public schools, 
under the leadership of Charles F. 
Bauder, director of the division, and 
Albert W. Burton, supervisor of me- 
chanic arts, two committees of shop 
teachers have developed a series of 
instruction-sheets, consisting of out- 
lines which may be used by the teachers 
in giving class talks and conducting 
class discussions on ‘information’ 
topics. 
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TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Detroit, Michigan, December 6-9, 1933 





Hore STATLER - CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


2ceececeeoo 


GENERAL MEETINGS 


Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. 
GRAND Ba.tiroom, Horet STATLER 


Wednesday, 8:00 p.m. December 6. 


Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. (Topic and Speakers to be announced. ) 


GRAND Ba.tiroom, Horet STATLER 
Thursday, 6:00 p.m., December 7 


BANQUET SESSION 
Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. (Topic and Speakers to be announced. ) 
GRAND Ba.tiroom, Hore STATLER 
Friday, 2:00 p.m., December 8 


HOUSE OF DELEGATES SESSION 
PROGRAM OF THE SHIP 
GRAND Batiroom, Hote STATLER 
Friday, 8:00 p.m., December § 


Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. (Topic and Speakers to be announced.) 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. (A splendid program is in preparation but not available 
for announcement. ) 


COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. 
Thursday, 9:00 a.m., December 7 


Topic—Conference on Principles and Objectives in Commercial 
Education to conform with the changing times. 
(Speaker to be announced. ) 
Friday, 9:00 a.m., December 8 


Topic—Retail Selling: To show developments in the use of the 
conference method of teaching. 
(Speakers to be announced. ) 


Saturday, 9:00 a.m., December 9 


Topic—Class Room Methods and Problems. 
(Speakers to be announced.) 


— » 


“The Administration of American 
Education” 


With especial reference to personal factors. 


The Macmillian Company, New York. 


By Frank P. Graves 


The first three parts of this book leave 
the impression that the author has 
city school in mind. In fact he states 
that most progress in schools has been 
made in city schools and he implies 
that their record of advance is worthy 
of study by persons in other schools. 
In the fourth part the author looks at 
the whole field. His contrast between 
rural and urban schools in Chapter 23 
and his discussion from that point on 
shows a grasp of rural school problems. 


Some years ago, the reviewer at- 
tended the Summer Session at Teacher's 
College, Columbia University. In at- 
tendance at this session was the head 
of the educational system of New York 
State, the present author, enrolled in 
classes like any other student of edu- 
cation. Even lea.ling educators must 
struggle to keep abreast of educational 
changes. This attitude characterizes 
the man and his book. 


Several features should be mentioned. 
In some of the fields covered, the 
reviewer knows the literature. In these 
fields the contest has been selected with 
particular care and, no doubt, in other 
fields ‘Lhe excelle::t bibliographies show 
that a rare job of skimming the cream 
has been done. The author states that 
the organization is psychological; it is 
effective. The book is clearly written; 
it is never necessary to read a sentence 
twice to get its meaning. Another 
feature which is characteristic alike of 
good writing and good teaching, is 
that the author constantly returns to a 
few main points; he hammers at them 
from every angle. Education as a State 
function, the changing character of 
society and education, the value of 
research are a few of these points. 


Vocational educators will accept the 
chapter on “‘The Nation and Edu- 
cation’’ with some reservations. But 
the last chapter on ““The Function of 
American Education’’ adds to the book 
what might be called a stirring finish. 


The great majority of those engaged 
in agricultural education are convinced 
that vocational training must sink or 
swim as it becomes a functioning part 
of the public school system. Naturally, 
we have an interest in school admini- 
stration. This book seems designed to 
bring us up to date in this important 
field. 
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Vocational School Training and 
Its Relation to Railroads 


By Mr. G. B. Vixas, General Manager, 
C&NW Ry. 


From the railroad point of view, 
vocational training in industries, as 
well as in railroad departments, has 
been very beneficial and constructive. 

We have, on different occasions, 
called on the Vocational Schools lo- 
cally in our territory to furnish us with 
students who have been taken into the 
different departments on the railroad 
and we find that the fundamentals that 
are taught in these schools go a long 
way toward advancing the student 
after he comes to the railroad as an 
employe. 

We have been interested, for many 
years, in the principles of railroad 
training carried on in the Vocational 
Schools along the lines of our System. 

The course of general instruction in 
railroad departments of Vocational 
Schools develops a student who es- 
pecially desires to take up railroading 
as a vocation and because of the diver- 
sified system of training the student is 
fitted in such a way that he seems to 
have an easier grasp on all of the details 
that are necessary in the railroad game. 


Reports are furnished me from time 
to time by our local officers as to the 
progress of the school in connection 
with teaching subjects on railroad 
transportation and I firmly believe this 
to be a very fine constructive piece of 
work. 





Basic Units in Mechanical 
Drawing‘ 


By Randolph Phillip Hoelscher and 
Arthur Beverly Mays, Cloth 289 pages, 
illustrated. Published by John Wiley 
and Sons, New York City. 


In this book the authors have organ- 
ized the work on the basis of learning 
or teaching units instead of the usual 
conventional chapters. 

Each unit contains four distinct 
divisions. The first gives the infor- 
mation the student needs in order to 
do the work properly. The second 
gives him directions for doing the 
work. The third consists of a series of 

uestions which may be used as a basis 
Or written quizzes or as an aid in 
fixing in the students’ mind certain 
fundamental principles stated. This 
lan or organization and presentation 
ollows the best methods of modern 
teaching. 

Most teachers will find the order of 
arrangements of the units entirely 
satisfactory but each is so complete 
in itself that it is mot necessary to 
follow the order in the book. 

The book is intended for use in high 
schools and technical institutes. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 

Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. 

Thursday, 9:30 a.m., December 7 

Panel Topic—What are the present Social and Economics problems 
of family life? 

(Speakers to be announced.) 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m., December 7 

Panel Topic—How can Home Economics help most effectively in the 
reconstruction of social and economic situations in family life? 
(Speakers to be announced.) 

Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 8 

Topic—Vocational Home Economics for Relief and Reconstruction. 
(Speakers to be announced.) 

Friday, 12:00 Noon, December 8 
LuNcHEON MEETING 

Topic—Home Contacts and Reconstruction. 
(Speakers to be announced.) 

Saturday, 9:30 a.m., December 9 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 

struction. 
Industrial Education Teacher Trainers 
Combined Luncheon Sub-section Meeting with 
Association of State Supervisors of Industrial Education 
Wednesday, 12:30 noon, December 6 
Chairman: Russell J. Greenly, Professor of Vocational Education, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced. ) 
Association of State Supervisor of Industrial Education 
Combined Luncheon Sub-section Meeting with Teacher Trainers 
Wednesday, 12:30 noon, December 6 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced. ) 
City Directors of Vocational Education 
Luncheon Sub-section Meeting 
Wednesday, 12:30 noon, December 6 
Chairman: A. B. Anderson, Director of Vocational Education, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced.) 
Association of State Supervisors of Industrial Education 
Sub-section Meeting 
Wednesday, 2:00 p.m., December 6 

(Topic and Speakers to be announced. ) 

Industrial Education Teacher Trainers’ 
Sub-section Meeting 
Wednesday, 2:00 p.m., December 6 

Chairman: Russell J. Greenly, Professor of Vocational Education, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

Methods Being Used in Selecting Persons to be Trained as 
Vocational Instructors: J. G. Spofford, Assistant for the Training 
of Teachers of Trades and Industries, Trenton, N. J. 

How the Upgrading of Teachers in Service Should be Accomplished : 
Dr. G. D. Whitney, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Procedures to be Used in Giving Attention to the Needs of Individual 
Students: Dr. George Myers, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

A Comparative Study of the Basis and Methods for the Certification 
of Vocational Teachers: Benjamin Johnson, Professor of Vo- 
cational Education, University of California, Los Angeles. 

New Activities That Should be Analyzed to Aid the Teacher in 
Service. (Speaker to be announced ) 
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JOINT INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
SECTIONS 
Thursday, 9:30 a.m., December 7 
Topic—The N. R. A. and the Preemployment Training of the Junior 
Worker. 
Chairman and Discussion Leader: K. G. Smith, State Supervisor of 
Industrial Education, Lansing, Michigan. 
Iota Lambda Sigma Luncheon 
Thursday, 12:00 noon, December 7 
C. W. Briles in charge (further announcement later). 
Topic—Back to Work Through Vocational Training. 
Chairman and Discussion Leader: Harry A. Tiemann, State Director 
of Vocational Education, Denver, Colorado. 


Trade School Principals’ Association 
Sub-section Breakfast Meeting 
Friday, 7:30 a.m., December 8 
President: R. T. Craigo, Principal of Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
(Program to be supplied later by the President.) 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 8 
Topic—Ceaselessly Changing Vocational Education to Meet a 
Ceaselessly Changing National Life. 
Chairman and Discussion Leader: L. A. Wilson, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Albany, N. Y. 
Epsilon Pi Tau Banquet 
Friday, 6:00 p.m., December 8 
Dr. W. E. Warner in charge (further announcements later). 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Decorating Sub-section 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 8 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced). 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
Printing Sub-section 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 8 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced.) 


JOINT INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND PART-TIME 
EDUCATION 
Saturday, 9:30 a.m., December 9 

Topic—The Unadjusted Worker and the Coordinating Service of 
Vocational Education. 

Chairman and Discussion Leader: (To be announced). 

Coordination Through Psychiatry, Fred J. Barr, M.D., Director of 
Personnel, National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


PART-TIME EDUCATION 
Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. 
Thursday, 9:30 a.m., December 7 
Topic—Development of Social Intelligence Through Work Ex- 
perience and Part-Time Education: Miss Ethel Wooden, Princi- 
pal of Part-Time School, Pontiac, Mich. 
Thursday, 2:00 p.m., December 7 
Topic—The Changing Status of the Part-Time School. 
(Speaker to be announced.) 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 8 
Topic—Full-Time Attendance in Part-Time Schools. 
(Speaker to be announced.) 
Saturday, 9:30 a.m., December 9 
Topic—Human Adjustment in Industry, A Problem of Reconstruction. 
(Speaker to be announced.) 





Ivan G. Fay 


Mr. Ivan G. Fay has been Teacher 
Trainer in Agriculture with the State 
Board of Vocational Education, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, since 1929. He received 
the degree of Agriculture in 1923 and 
the pe of M. S. from the Univer- 


sity of Wisconsin in 1933. He taught 
vocational agriculture for five years at 
Dodgeville and Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Fay is a member of Alpha Zeta 
and of Phi Delta Kappa. He was 
presented the Life Membership in the 
American Vocational Association by 
the Wisconsin Association of Vo- 
cational Agriculture Instructors be- 
cause of his services to vocational 
agriculture in Wisconsin. 


Michigan Labor Wants Adequate 
Public Schools 


Continued from Page 18 

efficient and intelligent workers in 
agriculture. We submit that an in- 
troduction of that system, so that it 
will apply to the mechanic, artisan, 
and re le of the United States, is 
the opportunity of wisdom, foresight, 
economy, and broad-minded self-in- 
terest and betterment to extend the 
Federal plan of operation to industrial 
education, vocational training, and to 
civic rights, duties, and responsibilities. 

Industrial education, however, should 
not be allowed to coordinate itself with 
any arrangement which will bring 
trained and experienced workers into 
any trade without regard to the 
demand for labor in that particular 
trade or calling. A proper apportion- 
ment of the supply of labor to the 
demand for labor must be maintained. 
What good will industrial education 
serve, what benefit can be derived, if 
by such teaching we are to produce a 
greater number of trained and skilled 
workers than is required or can be em- 
ployed in the different trades or call- 
ings? Industrial education under such 
conditions can only increase the existing 


Continued on Page 26 
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Detroit and Its Accessibility by 
Different Means of Transportation 


A Release for the A. V. A. Publicity 
Committee 


Detroit, chosen by the American 
Vocational Association as the city to 
sponsor the 1933 convention, is cen- 
trally located with respect to the 
eastern, southern, and mid-western 
sections of the country, and is easy of 
access by planc, bus, train, or motor. 

Five rail lines—the Michigan Cen- 
tral, the Wabash, the Pennsylvania, 
the Pere Marquette, and the Baltimore 
and Ohio—furnish Detroit with four- 
teen and a half hour service from New 
York, five and a half hours service from 
Chicago, and twelve hours service from 
St. Louis. 

Two airlines—the American Air- 
ways and the Kohler Aviation Cor- 
poration—maintain a day and night 
schedule, making New York in three 
hours and forty-seven minutes, Chicago 
in two and a half hours, and St. Louis in 
six hours. 

Approximately ten inter-state bus 
lines serve Detroit. 


Michigan Labor Wants Adequate 
Public Schools 


Continued from Page 25 « 

economic pressure upon the workers. 
Industrial education must, therefore, be 
based on a careful survey of industrial 
conditions and trade requirements, and 
should meet the needs and requirements 
of the workers as well as those of the 
employers and of the industry. 

For more than a decade, the edu- 
cational platform of the American 
Federation of Labor has+recommended 
that ‘‘hearty support should be given 
the increasing demand for well con- 
sidered methods of vocational guidance 
in our schools.”’ 

It is a well known and generally 
accepted fact that the public school 
system of the United States was created 
because of the insistent demands of 
the pioneers in the trade union move- 
ment in the early part of the last 
century. Since the public school system 
has become completely established and 
thoroughly ingrained in the hearts and 
brains of our people, it has been with 
the greatest pride that our membership 
in every local community of our country 
assumes it to be a paramount duty to 
protect and advance the interests of 
education through the public schools 
and to do whatever is permissible and 
possible to protect and advance the 
interests of the teachers. From the 
viewpoint of labor, I have endeavored 
to convey, and trust I have been 
successful, our belief that much yet can 
be done for that particular group of 
young people who do not desire to 
— themselves to a_ profession, 

ut rather will join the group of 
industrial producers. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 

Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. 

Thursday, 2:00 p.m., December 7 

Chairman: Arthur B. Mays, University of Illinois. 

Topic—Progress Report of Committee on Standards of Attainment 
in Industrial Arts Teaching. Dr. Wm. T. Bawden Reporting. 
Progress Report of Committee on Tests and Measurements in 
Industrial Arts. Roy R. Van Duzee. 

Friday, 2:00 p.m., December 8 

Topic and Speakers to be announced. 

, Saturday, 9:30 a.m., December 9 
Chairman: Earl L. Bedell, Detroit, Michigan. 
Topic—Panel Discussion. 

(Speakers to be announced.) 
Boox-Capitiac Hotrer 
LuNCHEON MEETING 
Saturday, 12:00 Noon, December 9 
Topic—Whither Goest Thou? 
(Speakers to be announced.) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. 
Joint Session, Rehabilitation and Vocational Guidance 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 8 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced. ) 
Dinner, sponsored by the Guidance Association of Detroit and 
Vicinity 
Friday, 6:00 p.m., December 8 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced.) 
Saturday, 9:30 a.m., December 9 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced.) 


REHABILITATION 
Convention Theme: Vocational Education for Relief and Recon- 
struction. 

Thursday, 9:30 a.m., December 7 
Theme—Cooperation Through Employment. 

1. The Federal Employment Program. 
2. State Employment—Organization, Methods. 
3. Municipal Employment Programs. 
4. Working with the Industries. 
5. What Rehabilitation Can Do—Methods of Cooperation. 
(Speakers to be announced.) 
Luncheon 

Thursday, 12:30 noon, December 7 
(Topic and Speakers to be announced). 

Joint Session, Rehabilitation and Vocational Guidance 
Associations 
Friday, 9:30 a.m., December 8 
(National Vocational Guidance Association will Furnish Half of 
Program) 
Rehabilitation— 
1. —— Training and Rehabilitation in the Professions. 
2. Trends and Developments in Rehabilitation Counselling and 
Guidance. 
(Speakers to be announced. ) 

Saturday, 9:30 a.m., December 9 
Topic—Promotion, New Developments, and Publicity. 
Chairman—Oscar M. Sullivan. 

(Speakers to be announced.) 
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It Pays To Advertise 


Being a pocket-edition of The Ship's Answer to Our Fellow Ship Member 


NORMALLY August is 
a lazy month. In fact, 
August is seldom normal. 
Its very name recalls slow 
reflective days, decidely 
static. On shipboard you 
just expect August days to drift by 
placidly, quietly, languidly. All of us 
can look back not so many years when 
this month meant swimming, sun- 
bathing, fishing, day dreaming. But 
lean years that the locust ate or nibbled 
at have not changed the aptitude of 
moth larvae to feed on woolen bathing 
suits or the aptitude of the chemistry of 
rust to take the kick out of steel fishing 
rods. Also the alchemy of New Deals 
under NIRA to transform a self-pitying 
nation into the grim realities of getting 
more folks back to clock-punching. 

Yes, the Ship is aware that Time and 
Tide aren't pausing for subscription 
blanks and that blanket codes alone 
aren't going to warm us next winter if 
we cannot mesh the gears that link up 
production and purchasing power. One 
thing is sure, we have about reached 
the place where free wheeling has 
again become a major offense. 

Now there are several hundred trade 
associations as examples of some of the 
spineless groups we've nurtured. When 
the code drive started some of these 
associations thought that oratory was 
a substitute for activity. Stirred up by 
the dynamic urges of General Johnson, 
they sent out mixed-metaphor appeals 
to their members to do something, 
anything. Said one fussed secretary: 
‘The time has come for all of us to put 
our shoulder to the wheel and pull!” 

The Ship plans this fall to be anchors 
aweigh with hope in the topgallants 
and tight belts on all the Crew. Sad as 
it may seem the Technocrats weren't 
wrong, they just miscalculated and 
Scott’s teeth destroyed popular con- 
fidence. Columbia may be a gem on the 
briny, but it certainly thought it had 
born a scorpion when the capitalists 
back-fired at the Technocrats. The 
country was startled at first, but 
decided it had seen enough pink 
elephants and turned its face to the 
wall. For among the most startling 
experiments that have failed to ma- 
terialize as forecasted we have to in- 
clude the incalculable entity—man. 

Like the bubbles out of prehistoric 
ooze, rise the hopes of all who survive 
a plague, a catastrophe, or a depression. 
Long before Veblen spoke automatic 
machines were challenging vocational 
education to provide adaptability in- 
stead of setting up the gas pains of 
indigested man power. To wrestle with 
this problem we selected spittoon- 


hitters and ward-heelers. As one poli- 
tican said to his cohort, “‘Give me 
time to understand what you said.” 
The retort was, ‘‘I don’t expect to live 
that long.’’ More power to the Presi- 
dent for being adroit enough to get 
Congress off his hands before they 
slipped out from under his thumb. Also 
more power to any dictator who can 
secure the counsel of those that know 
that economics isn’t the mere attain- 
ment of five cent cigars and decimal 
points in beer. 

But where are the men that can con- 
template a three billion dollar appro- 
priation and never wonder how they 
can corral some of it for their own 
checking account? Most of us demand 
economy except for the road that goes 
by our doorstep or the levee that keeps 
our back yard from sailing off into the 
river. In all phases of education we are 
great for economies except those that 
affect Johnny and little Sarah. There 
is something about government spend- 
ing that makes it seem so easy until we 
pay income or sales taxes. There's 
something profligate in everyone as 
long as he thinks of the Great White 
Father paying the piper. 

Down in the Southwest where deserts, 
cactus, sagebrush, and horned toads 
were some of the bounties of nature 
that encouraged the early settlers, the 
theory is, at least according to the old 
timers, that grains of the drifting sand 
settled into the spinal columns of these 
frontiermen and women. Today when 
you see all around you examples of 
people who have gone soft, you sort 
of wish for a funnel and a bag of 
pulverized silica, or at least a yard 
stick or a four-leagued boot. 

And when you cast around as to what 
is to be done to return these people to 
the status of upstanding, self-respecting, 
productive, consuming citizens, you 
cannot help but believe that the years 
ahead have some stiff work set up for 
every man and woman who knows more 
than the theory of vocational education, 
home economics, vocational guidance, 
industrial arts, and agricultural edu- 
cation. We cannot forever send all our 
youth out to the forests to stick seed- 
lings into barren hills or pass out cotton 
shirts and white flour. All relief work, 
at its best, is but a sad commentary on 
civilization and the ingenuity of our 
business leaders. 

Having picked its way up the St. 
Lawrence a few years ago, the Ship 
considers Detroit easy sailing. Earl 
Bedell as greeter has offered us a 
Diesel engine to speed our lagging 
sails. Captain Farnham is spending the 
summer boning up on his inland navi- 


gation and taking shots at the Empire 
State building which he hopes to kee 
in sight until he passes Cleveland. 
Helmsman Fred Gross plans to bring 
Junior with him to help set up the 
booth and punch tickets. 

Commodore Newing is —s a 
course in sea parlance from his Navy 
friends, although there may be other 
incentives for the New London trips. 
Mate John Claude is planning an 
entertainment to outshine his Mil- 
waukee offering sans zither. Radio 
Officer Dudley Full has perfected a new 
thief-proof auto lock that will make 
auto insurance an old Roman custom. 
Since Merritt Haynes is editing a paper 
on Long Island, you just cannot keep 
him supplied with blue pencils. First 
Class Passenger Doctor Warner is in the 
midst of another research and although 
he has not told us the subject it is a 
sure wager that his study will be a real 
contribution to I. A. A few days 
ago Russell Greenly spent a day on 
the bay with us, and gave us an insight 
into his effective industrial conference 
program. 

Keeper of the Keys Arduser has just completed 
a study on ““Trends in Vocational Education as 
Measured by the Benton Harbor Plan’’. He will 
be glad to send you details. 

This summer, schools for advanced education 
are characterized by the enthusiasm of their 
students and the thoroughness of their program. 

Mr. Bruce, there is something very Roosevelt- 
like in Ray Fife’s directness when he selected as 
the Detroit convention theme, *‘Vocational Edu- 
cation for Relief and Reconstruction.’ Unem- 
ployed workers, farmers, homemakers, youth 
need the help that AVA and its membership can 
contribute. To deny these trained leaders the 
means and the opportunity to apply their ex- 
perience and ability to the grave problem of 
restoring confidence and usefulness, of reducing 
suffering and privation, of providing constructive 
work, would be to scuttle the Ship of State and 
fail our fellow citizens when they needed counsel, 
retraining, guidance, and encouragement. 

Someone says this panel method of conducting 
conferences is new, but the Greeks had a better 
word for it. Shucks, ain't you folks ever sat on a 
cracker barrel and spat at a red hot stove? 

You men of the AVA can help others who are 
teaching to see that training need not be delivered 
from the rostrum, but is part and parcel of life 
out in the byways and highways. 

All God's children do not take kindly to 
preachments. Much of this re-training must be 
given in the shops, on the farms, in the offices, 
using the laboratory at hand and applying train- 
ing to the day by day problems. Management 
needs help in realizing that although the machine 
has been improved they have neglected the human 
element. Management has lost sight of the waste 
that comes from improper adjustment of men to 
their jobs. Also you can help workers to realize 
that carelessness, lack of interest, and effort all 
react on them in unemployment and lower wages. 

AVA is the only educational a on can 
reach out into the shops and offices. When your 
time comes to make your contribution men will 
say, “Now there's a fellow who can help you.He 
talks our language. He knows our problems.’ 

And the Ship wishes you good luck in your 
mission of reconstruction. ‘ 

Watpvo Waricut, Commodore RTD. 
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